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Letter from Raleigh, N. C. 


Rareton, N. C., January 31, 1871, - 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Yesterday the Court of Impeachment had a 
short session. The honorable the Board of 
Managers, headed by Mr. Sparrow, the chair- 
man, appeared in the Senate chamber about 
12M. Then came the respondent's counsel, 
lions. R. C. Badger, Nathaniel Boyden, and 
Colonel R. C. McCorkle. ‘The seargeant-at- 
arms then announced the Hons. Wm. A. Gra- 
ham, Thomas A. Bragg, and A. J. Merriman, 
Esq., connsel for the managers. 

Mr. Sparrow moved to amend the eighth 
article of impeachment by striking out “R. T. 
Berry” and inserting “J. b. Neathery.” The re- 
spondent’s counsel put in an objection. Upon 
this point a long legal debate took place be- 
tween the Hon. Mr. Boyden and Governor 
Graham. The question was decided in favor 
of the managers—ayes 27, nays 19; where. 
upon the respondent's counsel requested until 
'Shursday to file thpir answer to the article as 


amerfded, but the managers objected. Sena- 
tor Moore, from Craven, made an argument in 
faver of granting the time asked for. TTe said 


thet itwas not only due courtesy to the respond 


ent and his counsel, but it was a universal cus- 


tom in such cases, which, asa general rule, was | 


observed throughout the world. 


A motion was made, and agreed to, allowing 
the respondent’s counsel until Wednesday at 


12 M. to file their answer. 


The court then adjourned until Wednesday 


at 12M. 


The convention bill (a bill to order a new 
constitutional eonvention) has been passed by 
the House, and was up in the Senate to-day. 
After considerable discussion, the Senate re- 
fused to concur in the House amendments, and 
a committee of conference is to take charge of 


the matter. 


This bill proposes to order an election for 


assembling of a convention to alter the consti 


tution. The principal feature that the Demo- 
crats want altered is the one that will not allow 
them to bar colored men from holding State 
offices, the poor man’s homestead law, and 


the clanse which prevents the 
any debt contracted in aid of the late rebel 


lion. 


If allowed to go on with the same freedom 
that has characterized their legislatign thus 


payment of | 
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Repeal eof the Test Oath. 


Speech of Hon. Chas. 8. Porter. 
In the debate in the House of Representa- 
tivés, on the Ist instant, on the abolition of 
the test oath, Hon. Charles H. Porter, of Vir- 
ginia, made the following pertinent remarks : 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I now 
yield for five minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia, {Mr. Porter. 

Mr. PORTER. At the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction this morning there 
was but a bare quorum present; seven mem- 
bers of that committee were absent. This bill, 
which a majority of those present at the meet- 
ing have directed the chairman to report to 
the House, is virtually a repeal ef the test 
oath. The gentleman from isiana, while 
he favors the bill, yet would like it better if it 
did not require that loyal men must continue 
to take the oath, whereas those who partici- 
pated in the rebellion are not to.take it if this 
bill passes, but are to be permitted to take the 
modified oath. That is nothing new, for, — 
tically, disabilities have generally been placed 
upon loyal men in the South instead of upon 
those to whom they should more properly ap- 
ply. The passage of such a bill as this will 
result in opening the doors of Congress to men 
who are now disqualified from occupying seats 
here or in the Senate. It will also throw open 
the whole field of appointments to Federal po- 
sitions to men whe are pow excluded by the 
test oath. . 

Are we prepared to take this step? Are we 

repared to take this leap in the dark? We 

now not what the future may have in store 
for our country. We know not what puliticai 
| changes may occur within the next two years; 
jund the question is whether this House is 
ready to agree with the Senate in declaring 
that all these appointmonts shall be thrown 
open to men who carried on the rebellion, who 
made a gigantic effort to destrey this Govern- 
ment. 

Iam in favor, Mr. Speaker of — the 
doors to the enemies of the conotry when I can 
see the doors open to loyal men. I voted 
against this bill in the committee-room this 
morning; and I am here now to protest against 
its passage in the House. 

Mr. BECK. Has the gentleman a right to 
state how he voted in committee? If he has, 
I want to say that he is the only man who did 
so vote, thank God ! 

Mr. PLATT. I ask my colleague [Mr. 
Porter] whether he willow me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. PORTER. Not till I get through with 
this point. : 

Mr. Speaker, if I have violated any parlia- 
mentary rule, I beg pardon. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not hold 

that the gentleman has done so. He has the 
right to state how he yéted, but not how any 
one else voted. 
; Mr. PORTER. So, from the attempted 
correction of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr, Beck,] I turn and meet the approval of 
| the Chair. 


Mr. BECK. 








Did any one besides yourself in 


far, und if they can elect enough Democrats | the committee vote against this proposition? 


to rule the country, they will certainly propose | 
that a tax be levied to compensate the owners | 


for their slaves, who were freed by virtue o 
the proclamation of Mr. Lincoln and the sab 
sequent acts of Congress. 


uppermost in the minds of the Democraey, who 
feel sure that such an act wil be sustained by 
the Democracy of the country, whom they 


earnestly believe will be the next national po 
litical party in power. 
The trial of Governor Holden is an experi 


Mr. PORTER. If I were to answer that 
| question Lt should be subjecting myself justly 
| to the censure which the gentleman attempted 
f) to put upon me unjustly a moment ago. Mr. 
- | Speaker, I know no reason why the gentleman 


This subject is now | from Kentacky should manifest so much feel- 


ing in this matter. In the remark which | made 
1 was not aware of violating asy rule, and the 
Speaker confirms me in my position, But the 
gentleman himself has violated the very rule 
which he, with ‘‘conspicuous inexactitude,” 
has charged upon me a infracting. 

It is a fact—and 1 do not believe there isa 
loyal man on this floor from any of the South- 


ment, and if it should prove successful it will | erm States who will deny it—that outrages are 


be faithfully applied in all the Southern States, 
with the exception, probably, of South Caro 
lina and Miasixsippi 

Governor Holden hax done more to protect 
and defend the colored people of this State 
than any other man in official position in the 
country. In short, he has used the strong arm 


being constantly perpetrated upon people in 
the South on account of their loyalty alone. 
I desire to see protection afforded to that class 
of persons; and when it is secured I shall be 
ready to give protection to all others, if repeal- 
ing the test oath or other political disqualiti- 
cations be considered protection. I will go 
further. I will not even claim that protection 
for loyal people in the South shall be a condi 





of the power invested in him as Governor; | tion precedent; but I am willing to let it go 
and in using that power, which was done io | hand in hand and side by side with the repeal 


accordance with law, he has struck terror to 
the Ku-Klux Democracy, and thus their hatred, 
spite, and revenge. 


The trial of Governor Holden is the trial of 


the black men. 
nor is their conviction ; 
triumph. 


The conviction of the Gover- 


the White Brotherhood, or Constitutional Union 


Guard, better known as the Ku-Kiux Klan? 

Bat the loyal people look to the leyal heart 
They have reason to hope that 
they will not be turned over to the tender mer- 


of the North. 


eies of the Democracy of North Carolina. 


Senator R. W. Lasaetter, Republican, was 
kicked out of the Senate to-day, and a Demo- 
crat seated ; the reason was that the Senate 
must be doubly sure that they have a two-thirds 
This is the fourth Re- 
publican who has been unseated for these very 
identical reasons, and the ax is still hanging. 


vote on impeachment. 


Leo. 
—_ <> 


Ku-Klux in South Carolina. 


Down in York county, South Carolina, sun- 
dry enterprising people have been mining for 

la. We don’t know what their luck bas been, 
but it would probably have been better only 
that the rascally Ku-Klux interfered with the 
operators. Upon this application is made to 
the Secretary of War for military protection. 
He refers them to Gen. Sherman, who replies 
the 
to under- 
take to protect individual men or their inter- 
So the petitioners are referred to a Con- 
gress Committee engaged in investigating oat- 


go 


(and now comes the extraordinary pert ° 
affair) that ‘Our army is too smal 


ests.”’ 


rages at the South ! 


‘ 


And we suppose that the 


Congress Committee will ponder very deeply, 
and in due time provide what Gen. _ 

e 
leave to doubt the justice or the guod 
policy of referring men in daily danger of being 
murdered, and continually impeded in their hon- 
** Indi- 
vidual men and their interests” is a nice piece 
of convenient generalization, but society and its 
affairs are made of individuals and of private 
interests, and it happens to be just these that 
the ruffianly Ku-Klux find it most convenient 
to assail, while it is just these which the Gov-. 
If the army is 
too small to enforce law and order in York 


calls ‘‘a general and adequate remedy.” 
must b 


est industry, to a Congress Committee. 


ernment is bound to protect. 


county, 8. C., then the army is small indeed. 


But we suppose that a squad of twenty-five 
muskets would be enough ter the gold miners ; 


and we can’t spare even these?—JN. Y. 7'ri 
bune. 
—_ 2 


Ku-Klux in West Tennessee. 


We learn that in various portions of West 
Tennessee the Union people, both white and 
colored, are under intimidation from Ku-Klux, 
and that their nightly maraudings are of fre 
quent oceurrenee in many localities. 

Some ten days agu a party of these law- 
breakers visited the farms of Allen Loves, Bob 
Loves, and James McDearmonds, near Trenton. 
They took a colored mau, and after abusing 
and threatening him, carried him to Anderson 
David's farm, for whom they attempted to 
ar he to make a contract to work, and 
when he attempted to expostalate with them 
pre. him in a choskibe manner. In 

Ttions of the county they have noti- 
fied the colored men to leave, as they will not 
allow them to remaia longer at their homes. 
Some of the leading rebel Democrats say they 
do not uphold this State of things, fo 4 4 
son that, *‘ although once toc it ie me am 
now,” but make no effort to en ae 
offenders.—T'enn. Tribune. - 


PP Se 


The Boston Transcript says ; 
and venerable sojourner Truth, who 
@ recent emancipation meeting in Boston, has a 
better voice at the age of 83 then nine-tenths of 
the young lawyers and preachers.” 


his acquital is their 
But what can he expect from a 
Senate whose majority are the sworn allies of 


“The yaaint 
addressed | j 


of these dixqualifications. But I want to see 
some manifestation that Congress is to adopt 
legislation which shall protect the loyal men of 
the South. This is a claim which gentlemen 
cannot cry down by ridicule. The outrages 
now being committed are widespread and fear- 
fal; and in States where personal violence 1s 
not generally inflicted, hundreds of thousands 
of loyal men are denied protection in the 


article of amendment they are “denied the 
equal protection of the laws.”’ 

Now, what we propose to do—what at least 
some of us propose—is that Congress shall 
pass laws which shall afford at least some sort 
of protection to the leyal men, as guarantied 
by this fourteenth article. When such a meas- 
ure can be obtained, when gentlemen on the 
other side ef the House, and some on this side, 
shall be willing to extend such protection, then 
we shall be ready to throw open the doors to 
all, and admit to the privilege of holding office 
every man whom the people may want to serve 
them or whom the appointing power ma. select. 
Until this spirit is manifested, until such a 
sign is given, I, for one, protest against the 
passage of any euch bill as the one now before 
the House. ndeed, to pass it, or any other 
measure of wholesale enfranchisement, will 
lead to such demoralization and weakening of 
our loyal legislators that it would probably de 
feat any legislation designed to afford pro- 
tection to the oppressed and hunted leyalists 
of the South. 

1 now yield to my colleague [Mr. Platt] for 
his question. 

No question was asked, and Mr. Porter took 
his seat. 


Speech of Hon. Jefferson Long. 
lion. Jefferson Long made the following 
pointed speech in opposition to the abolition 
,| of the test oath : 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I now 
yield the floor for five minutes to the geutle- 
man from G in, | Mr. boas. 

Mr. LONG, r. Speaker, the object of the 
bill before the House is to modify the test oath. 
Asa citizen of the South, living in Georgia, 
boro and raised im that State, having been 
there during the war and up to the present 
time, 1 know the condition of affairs in that 
State. Now, sir, we pro here to-day to 
modify the test oath, and to give those men 
in the rebel States who are disloyal to-day to 
the Goverument this favor. We propose, sir, 
to remove political disabilities from the ve 
mon who were the leaders of the Ka-Klux an 
who have committed midnight outrages in that 
State. 

What do those men say? Before their dis- 
abilities are removed they say, ‘‘ We will re- 
wain quiet until our disabilities are removed, 
and then we shall ayain take the lead.” Why, 
Mr. Speaker, in my State since emancipation 
there have been over five handred loyal men 
shot down by the disloyal megs there, and not 
ove of those who took part in committing those 
outrages has ever been brought to justice. Do 
we, then, really here to-day, when the 
eonntry is not for it, whea those dis- 
luyal people still hate this Government, when 
loyal men dare not the “stars and baat 
through our streets, for if they do they will be 
turned out of em t, ‘to relieve from 
political disability the men who have com- 
mitted these Ky-Klux outrages? I think that 
lam doing my duty to my constituents and 
my duty to my country when I vote against 
ye ee proposition. 


rages are being committed there, I received 
no longer ago this morning a letter from 
a man io my State, a man who was inted 





as beaten streets a few dayeego. 1 
have also received information from the lower 





courts. Inthe very language of the fourteenth | 


ee ee ‘he | tilled 


atin the) 


support the Government, still I propose for 
an knowing the condition of things there in 
Georgia, not to vote for any modification of the 
test oath in favor of disloyal men. 

lemen on the other side of the House 
have complimented men on this side. I hope 
the blood of the Ku-Klux has not got upon this 
side; 1 hope not. If this house removes the 
disabilities of disloyal men by modifying the 
test oath, I venture to prophesy you will again 
have trouble from the very same men who gave 
you trouble before. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Speech of Hon. B. F. Butier. 

Hon. B. F. Butiser closed the debate on 
the repeal of the test oath, as follows : 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I have 
retained, Mr. Speaker, but a few minutes of the 
time allowed me in this debate simply for the 

urpose of once more explaining the bill and 
its action to the Houée in order that there ma 
be a fall understanding of its provisions. 
did not vote forthe bill in the Committee on 
Reconstruction, nor did I vote against it ; but 
1 have made the report as the chairman of that 
committee. I would that I could support this 
bill. Tremember when the test oath was 
among our statutes. It was when hundreds of 
thousands of rebels stood with arms in their 
hands ag unst the Government. It was in the 
very darkest day, almost at the time of the 
battle of Bull Ran. It was a measure of pro- 
tection to the country. 

If, at the end of the war, those arms had 
been laid down in good faith, if from that hour 
there had been peace and quiet in the South 
if the elective franchise in the South could be 
thoroughly and safely exercised, I would vote 
for this bill ; and I would vote for every other 
bill of relief in the same direction. I was in 
clined when this bill passed the Senate some 
months ago to vote for it; but the diffiulty I 
find in the way is this: I find band in hand as 
we have relieved disabilities, hand in hand as 
we have given way here, hang in band has been 
the increase of murder of those in the South 
who are our friends and whom we are bound 
to protect. That is the paramount objection 
to our action I find in the way. Whenever 
the men of the South will stop the violence, 
stop outrage, and stop murder, I will vote to 
remove political disabilities of every descrip- 
tion. 

Bat, sir, it has come to be understood in the 
South that when we give way here it is the giving 
way of Northern sentiment. It is understood 
when we give way that it is the giving way of 
the firmness with which loyal men stand for 
the Government they fought to preserve, and 
therefore every step backward on our part en- 
eourages these outrages. ‘Therefore, sir, every 

iving way here is the death-knell of some 
Black or white Union man of the South. This 
seems to me an insuperable objection to the 
passage of this bill, whose provisions will be so 
interpreted at the South. 

Now, I wish to auswer an objection made by 
my friend from Louisiana, [Mr. Morey.] He 
objects to applying the test oath to loyal men 
when disloyal men are relieved from it. It is 
objected by my friend from Louisiana, that, 
while we say that disloyal men may take an 
oath simply to the Constitution, we 
keep the test oath, the iron-clad oath, for loyal 
men. I hope the iron-clad oath will never be 
repealed—ay, even after every disability is re- 
moved from every rebel in the South. I want 
always to take it. It is the patent of nobility 
for every loyal man. We can walk up and de- 
clare with the oath of God upon us that we 
never bore arms against the Government we 
love and the country we have saved: And I 
waut these other men to come up to the altar 
and be able only to take the “short oath,” i. e., 
that they will defend the Constitution hereafter. 
I want that distinction ever borne in mind. 

Let the men engaged in the rebellion be ad- 
mitted to power, let them be admitted to place, 
let them be admitted to offices of trust, but 
keep up always that distinction, thé proud 
privilege of him who fought for his country, 
that he can swear that he never fought against 
it. Andif I were a Southern union man I 
never would have the test oath repealed. 1 
should be glad to be able to stafid up in the 
presence of my children and in the presence of 
my veighbors and to be able to swear that un- 
der all difficulties, all inducéments, all oppres- 
sion, | never voluntarily did anything against 
my country and its Constitution. And there- 
fere 1 am not for removing the irom-clad oath 
from loyal men. On the contrary, for one, | 
roll it as a sweet morsel under my tongue, as a 
declaration I am glad to make, and which 
every loyal man ought to be glad that he is able 
to muke, 

Now, sir, this bill provides simply this : that 
whoever has fought against the country, not 
having heretofore held office, whatever may 
have been his sins—Forrest at Fort Pillow, 
everybody—may take an oath and may hold 
office irrespective of his loyalty. And it is for 
the House to judge whether that should be 
done ; it is fur the House to judge whether the 
time has come to take this great step. It is for 
the House to judge whether our friends in the 
lately rebelliows States are safe epough to do 
that; whether before we do this it is not better 
to have some legislation for the protection of 
the loyal men of the South. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if there is anything that 
stirs the blood, if there is anything that almost 
inflames the judgment, it is for us to hear that 
the peor colored man at the South, the man who 
everybody agrees does not want to fight ex- 
cept when he is enrolled in the Army of the 
United States, is shot dowa in cool blood, is 
deprived of liberty and property and life. 

h, sir, what a spectacle of ingratitude it is 
on the part of the white people! Just reflect 


the South, and you were away fighting to des- 
troy your country, who protected your wives 
and your children, saw to it that they were safe, 
that no outrage was committed upon them, 
when there was none but wumen and old men 
left to defend those dearest to you against the 
strong arms of the stalwart slave laborers of the 
South ? 

ours? When could not protect your 

omes, for you were fighting your country, did 
they not protect yeur wives and children with 
tender care? Nay, more; did they not work 
for their sustenance and support, loyally, kind- 
ly, and in some cases gratefully? And what 
is their reward for this loyal, true, brave, and 
Z conduct? When the constitution of 
their country gives thei the right to hold the 
ballot, makes them eitizens, puts them on an 
equal fouting with yourselves, their reward for 
their labor and kindness to your wives and 
children in your extremity is that they are 
driven by bludgeons from the polls or shot 
down, the victims of midnight murder un- 
avenged. That is what you call 





souled couarge, is it, to shoot unoffending per- 
sons at midnight in their own homes, who pro- 
tected yours when you were to pro- 
tect or defend them? That is the conduct of 
these whom we are called upon to r as 
only our erring brethren! Compare the chiv- 
alry of the negro, in caring for and steric | 
your wives children during the War, 

the chivalry of the Ku-Kiax , counte- 
nanced and protected by yourselves, killing the 
wife and children of the defenseless 

father aud basband in midnight murder, dis- 
guised to escape punishment. 
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laced | Oliver, is will 


upon it. When the war was going on, men of 


Was it not those very negro slaves of 


Svathern | an 
ebivairy, is it? That is what you call high- 


See 
Kate Kum was 
Se car to another, and 


ammings 
Sne desired to sit in am exclasive car kept oa 
the road for the discretion of the conductor as 
to admission, and Mrs, or Miss Kate Kum- 
mings files, through attorneys (doubtless 
on « contingent fee) & ion, and claims 

for a day’s pel inconvenience in 
_ changing seats in a car, the modest 
sum of $1,800. Mrs. Kummings wants 
to make a little outside of the usual 
routine of cleasing linen; Mrs. Kate 
Kummings wants to establish a social equality, 
and introduce her savexy person into the cars 
and parlors of negative odor; Miss or Mrs. 
Kate Kummings desires te assert her right of 
occupancy, beth of car and hotel ‘parlor aad 
bed-room with any ladyof the land ; and Mrs. 
Kate Kummings has ‘her righte in the 
courts of the ——e obtained a verdict of 
$1,100 against the 0. A.& M. R. R. Company. 

The jury, of a mixed one; Johan 

be observed, was upon it, and 
E. T. Harris, the celebrated barber and ton- 
sorial artist. We give a list of the jury in 
order that they may be fully known as the 
advocates of negro oe t was composed 
of B. W. Elmore, O. W. Hahn, John Oliver, 
colored, Wim. M. Bagnall, Peter Lottes, 
Christian Weimer, J. J. McFarland, Josiah 
Cramp, colored, W. D. Fry, J. J. Underhill, 
E. T. Harris, colored, and L. A. Whiting. 

The following instructions were given by 
their Honors, Judges Bond and Underwood : 

If the alleged ejectment was made before 
the train was turned over to the agent of the 
Orange and Alexandria railroad company at 
Alexandria, then the other company was liable, 
and vice versa. 

If the plaintiff occupied the second-class car 
after ejectment from the first and seemed to be 
comfortable, and not complaining to the con- 
ductor as he passed to and fro, and such silence 
were not the result of detention or intimida- 
tion by such ejectiment, the defendant was not 
liable. 

If the forcible ejectment was made by any 
employee of the company the plaintiff could 
recover. The jury was not obliged to confine 
themselves to the damages claimed ($1,800,) 
but assess exemplary damages. 

And under such instructions,and in open 
violalation of any proof of “forcible eject- 
ment,” the jury brought in a verdict for the 
plaintiff of $1,100. What are we coming to? 


[From the Richmond State Journal, Jan. 23.) 

We noticed yesterday the fact of this case, 
(which was brought for damages for ejectment 
from a car,) having been given to a juryjin the 
United States Circuit Court. After we went 
to press, the jury retarned with a verdict for 
the plaintiff of $1,100, instead of the $1,800 
claimed in the declaration. 

The following are the instructions given the 
jury by Judge Bond : 

If the jury believe from the evidence that the 
defendant was a corporation in the State of 
Virginia, engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers for hire between the city of Alexandria 
and the city of Lyachburgh, in Virginia, and 
that the plaintiff purchased a ticket at New 
York, from a person authorized to sell the 
same, which entitled her to pass over the road 
of defendant, in the cars of defendant, and that 
the plaintiff, while seated in the carriage of the 
defendant upon its railroad, which carriage was 
provided there by the defendant for the trans- 
portation of the holders of sueh tickets as that 
with which the plaintiff was provided, was forci- 
bly ejected therefrom by the employees of the 
defendant, and without any misdemeanor on 
her part, and because of her color only, then 
the plaintiff is entitled to reeover such dama- 
ges as the jury may find she suffered by such 
forcible ejectment, and in estimating such dam- 
ages the jury are not confined to the actual 
loss of the plaintiff, but taking into considera- 
tion the whole circumstances of the case, may 
give exemplary damages. 

And if the jury believe from the evidence 
that the said forcible ejectment took place after 
the carriage of said defendant had passed from 
the road of the Alexandria, Washington, and 
Georgetown railroad, mentioned in the testi- 
mony, and had partly assed over the road of 
the defendant, aud w ile it was standing in the 
depot of the defendant, and while the engineer 
and brakesmen, employed by the defendant 
were upon the train, then the jary havea right 
to find from the evidence that the train was 
the train of the Orange, Alexandria, and Map- 
assas railroad, notwithstanding they find that 
the conductor of the defendant had not taken 

session or charge thereof. 

The following instructions were asked to be 
given the jury by the defendants’ counsel, and 
the pauees attorneys did not object : 

If the removal of the plaintiff from one car 
inte another car of the same train, on the 10th 
October, 1869, at Alexandria, Virginia, was 
effected under the following circumstances, to 
wit : 

1. While the train was under the control of 
the conductor of the Washington and Alexan- 
dria Railroad Company, and before it came 
under the control of the conductor of the Or. 
ange and Alexandria Railroad Company ; or, 

2. While the train was stationary at Alex- 
andria, before the cenductor of the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad Company took charge 
thereof, and the removal was effected without 
the knowledge or approval of the conductor, or 
other officer or agent or servant, of the Orange 
and ‘Alexandria Railroad Company ; or, 

3. If the removal was effected by any other 
person or persons than the conductor, or other 
officer or servant of the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad Company, and without their 
knowledge or approval ; then, in either of the 
cases supposed, the defendants, the Orange 
hod Alexandria Railroad Company are not 
responsible for such removal. 

f the plaintiff, in the conveyance from Alex- 
andria to Lynchburg, on denfendant’s railroad, 
on the 16th October, 1869, oceupied a seat in 
dacar in which smoking was allowed, and iu 
which vulgar langrege Was at times used by 
passengers on the trip, and if the conductor of 
the train (comprising said car) found the 
plaintiff in such car 
trip, and was frequently passi 
said car on the trip, and the plaintiff, knowing 
the conductor to be frequently in and out of 
the car, wholly neglected or failed through the 
whele trip to inform the conductor of the said 
smoking or vulgar roms , and failed to 
make any complaiat to him, or to ask any re- 

, then the plaintiff is not entitled 
to recover from the ts for said cause 
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 Ameng The Becky Mountains. 


The Great Pasture Lands of the Piatte 
Valtey. 

A long and interesting letter in the Cincin- 

nati Gazetie gives an account of the t pas 

ture lands of the Platte Valley. e writer 


“The Cache: 

Cc la Poudre, a large river, flows be- 
tween © and Denver, and it is 

- banks — _ famous Cadbode. yen 
jey stretches. the v es 
grown in the United States come from the 
Uache country. I have myself seen cabbages 
there weighing fifty pyunds to the head. The 
valley is well settled, but there is still much 
unoccupied land. Dr. Latham estimates the 
available grazing lands along the Cache-la- 
Poudre, Big Thompson, Lodge, Clear Creek, 
and Bear Oreek at 12,000,000 acres, and 1 do 
not think he over-estimates it. Hardly a tenth 
part of it is as yet occupied, and thousands of 
farmers and stock raisers can find room there 
for years to comie. 

Dr. Latham, whose name is mentioned above, 
is surgeon of the Union Pacific Railroad, and 
makes his home at Laramie, on the Laramie 
Plains, where he is engaged in developing the 
cattle interests of the West, in conjunction 
with his duties as surgeon. The Gazette's cor- 
respondent acknowledges his indebtedness to 
this gentleman for a part of the information he 
has gathered. - 

Platte lands are nearly all within ¢on- 
pen t reach of the Union Pacifie Railroad, 
an 
be had everywhere. Daily mails are delivered 
and excellent schools are found in Denver, 
Greeley, Cheyenne, and all the larger towns. 
Many of the settlements are building school 
houses and churches, and there is every pros- 
pect of an abundance of these at no distant day 
10 all the Platte valleys. All kinds of supplies 
can be had at any point on the railread. 

Dr. Latham writes of the Platte grazing 
lands : ‘‘ We can only jadge of the extent and 
resources of such a single regiun by compari- 
son. Qhio has six million sheep, yielding 
eighteen million pounds of wool, bringing her 
farmers an aggregate of $4,500,000. There 
is in the Platte Basin, east of the Black Hills, ut 
least eight million acres of pasturage, with the 
finest and most lasting streams. ‘These eight 
million of acres would feed at least eight mil- 
lion sheep, yielding twenty-four million pounds 
of wool, and, at the same price as Ohio wool, 
$6,000,000. It is not a little strange that our 
money, instead of going to build up ranches, 
stock farms, storehouses, woollen mills, and all 
the components of a great and thrifty settlement, 
is sent by eur wool-growers and woollen manu- 
facturers to Buenos Ayres, to Africa, and to 
Australia, to enrich other people and other 
lands, while our wool-growing resources remain 
undeveloped. : 

The Laramie Plains are ninety miles long, 
and sixty miles wide. ‘'hey are watered by 
the Big and Little Laramie Rivers, Deer Creek, 
Rock Creek, Medicine Bow River, and Cooper 
Creek. In former times these plains were a 
favorite range for the buffalo, thousands of 
them grazed all the year round on the rich 
grass to be found on every stream. ‘The Union 
Pacific railroad runs through these plains, and 
Laramie City, a town of some six hundred in- 
habitants, is located at the eastern entrance to 
the plains. The buffalo are of course all gone, 
but in their stead thousands of fine cattle are 
grazing in every direction, 

The Wind River country, which is located in 
the northwestern part of Wyoming Territory, 
is ninety miles wide and one hundred and ten 
miles long. It is at present the home of the 
friendly Snake Indians, and a ‘* reservation,"’ 
bat @ good many whites have gone in and set 
tled upon the Indian lands. ‘The Wind River 
range contains the most remarkable grazing of 
any region in the West. Stock runs out all 
the year round and improves steadily. Cattle 
and horses taken into the range in the fall very 
poor, come out in the spring their sides shaking 
with fat. No shelter whatever is necessary for 
stock in this range, as the climate is sufficiently 
mild to allow them to ran out all the year. 
There are three good valleys in the Wind River 
range, and they are together capable of feeding 
one hundred thousand head of cattle. Buffalo 
still roam along the Wind River but they are 
fast disappearing, and this year only a few 
straggling herds have been found. A company 
ofthe fourth United States Infantry, under 
Capt. Charles G. Bartlett, is stationed on the 
Popoagie River, one of the Wind River valleys, 
and the country is now comparatively safe from 
hostile Indians, but the range will not for two 
or three years to come be available fur stock 
raising purposes. 

‘The census returns show that since 1860 only 
four States and Territories have increased ¢heir 
stock, while five have stood etill, and thirty de- 
creased in stock in comparison with their pop- 
ulation. The rapidly increasing population of 
the country, therefore, demands that more cat- 
tle be raised, or we shall have to pay higher 
prices for beef. The disproportion between 
population and the number of live stock each 
year becomes greater, and the price of beef 
gradually advances. 

In Chicago, for example, the supply of beef 
has decreased since 1860, while the population 
of the city has increased nearly 88,000. The 
price of cattle and hogs in Chicago during six 
years has been as follows : 


Beef cattle 


Live hogs 
in currency. 


iu currency. 


What is true of cattle and hogs is also true 
of sheep. Thus the whole number of sheep 
in the United States in 1867 and 1868 was as 
follows : 
February, 1860 


38,991,912 
February, 1868 


37,724,279 
Decrease in twelve months.... 1,267,633 
Notwithstanding the increased value of stock 
per head im the United States, the large amount 
of meat consumed in the years 1867 and 1868 
caused adecrease in the total value of $59,531,- 
877—thus : 


Total value for 1867 $1,396 ,643,699 
Total value for 1868........... 1,337,111,822 


$59,531,877 
; Thus we have a ratio of annual increase of 
live stock of 1} per cent. to an annual increase 
of population of 34 per cent., so that it is 
clear that unl i 


supply the rapidly increasing demand for 
meat, prices must advance enormously, and 
in time all the cattle in the United States will 





ef wood, eoal, aud food, enn- 





The New Democratic Experiment. 

The World, discassing the connection be- 
tween reconstruction and the choice of General 
F. P. Blair as Senator from Missouri, cites 
with approval Blair's recent declaration that 
he adheres to every word of the Broadhead 
letter of 1868. For writing that letter origin- 
ally—or rather for writing what proved to be 
uppopular—the World proposed to drop Gen- 
eral Biair on the eve of the Presidential elec- 
tion. But now, says our cotemporary, the 
public temper Has changed. Then our candi- 
date was trying to row against the current ; 
now the current is with him. “The insane 
recklessness of the Republicans may render 
General Blair a very important man. There 
is a limit beyond which forbearance ceases to 
be a virtue.” If this means anything at all, 
it means that Frank Biair and the World have 
struck bands for a new alliance, to try once 
more the violent and sensational policy which 
accords so well with the natural tastes of both 
of them. 

The new Senator is not as plain-spoken, 
however, as his ne per comrade pretends. 
In his address the other day before the General 
Assembly of Missouri he alluded to the Broad. 
head letter as nothing but a declaration that 
the President could not be required te execute 
an waconstitutional law. But it was some- 
thing stronger than that. ‘* There is but one 
way,” he wrote, “to restore the Government 

the Constitution, and that is for the Presi 
dent-clect. ta deelare these [reconstruction } 
acts null and void, compel the army to unde 
its usurpatious at the South, disperse the 
carpet-bag State governments, allow the white 
people to recognize their own governments, 
and elect Senators and Representatives. The 
House of Representatives will contain a ma 
jority of Democrats from the North, and they 
will admit the Representatives elected by the 
white people of the South; and, with the co- 
operation of the President, it will not be diffi- 
cult to compel the Senate to submit once more 
to the obligations of the Constitution.” ‘This 
was as clear a threat of revolution as ever was 
made; and that the World and the whole 
country understood it so, the political history 
of the mopth ef October, 1865, abundantly 
proves, 

Plainly as the proposal was repudiated in 
1868, we are not surprised at its being renewed, 
even though the provocation for it is less than 
ever before. Frank Blair is a violent, versatile, 
and able adventurer, with just eneugh of the 
fool in his composition to be dangerous to his 
own party. He has an extraordinary talent 
for making himself uncomfortable to his friends 
and serviceable to his enemies, He will be a 
valuable auxiliary to the Republicans in the 
Senate, and he can do us a still greater kind- 
ness by accepting the World’s invitation to 
become a national leader of the Democracy. 
Wherever a stupendous political blunder is 
possible we can depend upon Frank Blair to 
make it. Nor are the vagaries of the World 
less startling than those of Mr. Blair. That 
paper is an adventurer in journalism, just as 
Slair is an adventurer in politics. It isnot the 
consistent advocate of principles, but a restless 
speculator, watching the fiuctwations of the 
politeal market—a bear to-day, a bull to-mor- 
row, always trying to anticipate by just a day 
or 80 the changes in the current, and always 
making a mistake in its calculations. The re- 
pudiation of Blair in 1868 was a commercial 
venture which did not pay. ‘The repudiation 
ot Tweed and Hall was avother which likewise 
failed. ‘They were good newspaper sensations; 
however, while they lasted ; and so long as the 
World is conducted on the hand-to-mouth prin- 
eiple of * anything for the sake of a noise ’’ we 
may expect Frank Blair with his visions of 
revolution, like Tweed with his robbers, and 
Hall with his corruptionists of the ring, to be 
alternately taken up and patted, and then 
thrown down again and kicked.— 7'rzbune. 


i <a So 
A Message from the President. 


' Wasuinaton, January 30.—The President 
has sent tou Congress the following message : 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith an official copy of the 
proceedings of the council of Indian tribes 
held at Omulgee, in December last, which re- 
sulted in the adoption of a declaration of rights 
and a constitution with their government, to- 
gether with a copy of the report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and the views of 
the Secretary of the Interior thereon. It would 
seem highly desirable that civilized Indians of 
the country should be encoura,ed in establish- 
ing for themselves a form of territorial gov- 
ernment compatible with the Constitution of 
the United States and with the previous custom 
towards communities lying outside the State 
limits. I concur in the views expressed by the 
Secretary of the Interior that it would not be 
advisable to receive new territory with the 
Constitution as it is now framed. So long as 
the territorial form of government is preserved, 
Congress should hold the power of approving, 
or disapproving, of all legislative action of 
territory, and the Executive should, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, have power 
to appoint a Governor and judiciary cheers, 
and possibly some others of territory. 

This 1s the first indication of Aborigines de- 
siring to adopt the American form of govern- 
ment, and it is only desirable that they become 
self sustaining, self-relying, Christianized, and 
civilized. If successful in this, their first at- 
tempt at territorial government, we may hope 
for the gradual concentration of other Indians 
in the new territory. 

I therefore recommend as close an adherance 
to their wishes as is consistent with safety. It 
might be well to limit the appointment of all 
territorial officers appointed by the Executive 
to native citizens of the territory. If any ex- 
ception be made to this rule, 1 would recom- 
mend that it should be limited to the judici- 
ary. Itis confidently hoped that the policy 
now being pursued toward the Indian will fit 
him for self-government, and make him desire 
to settle among people of his own race, where 
he can enjoy the full privileges of civil and 
enlightened government. 

[Signed] U. 8. Grawrt. 
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The Arizona Contest. 


As usual when a party is badly beaten, the 
opponents of Governor McCormick in Arizona 
are now charging that his election was by 
fraud, but they establish nothing whatever. 
On the Colorado river, where from gratitude 
for his action in changing the route of the 
Government freight every one wished to help 
bim, there may, at one or two points, have 
been an excessive vote, bat elsewhere no ques- 
tion can possibly be raised; and if all the 
votes upon the Colorado to which the least 
suspicion is attached were thrown out, he 
would yet bave a large majority. But we hear 
it on good authority that at Phoenix, some one 
hundred probably illegal votes were cast for 
Brady, and sworn in, and at Wickenbarg 
early fifty of the same character were cast. 
cUormick is not only legally re- 

elected to from Arizona, but he is 
elected by # very large majority, considering 
the vote cast, the inde at and manly plat- 
‘ ied, and the mendacions char- 
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A Night ef Terrer. 


Attempted Murder and Rebbery ef an East 
Tennessean im the Mountains—John A. 
Murrellism Revived 


Mr. George Susong, of Jefferson county, 
Tennessee, some time ago drove a large num- 
ber of hogs over into North Carolina. About 
two weeks since, on his return home night 
overtook him in the mountains, near the State 
line, and he was forced to seek shelter in a 
house where entertainment was promised. Mr. 
ee oe were aroused by seving 
several rough-looking characters about the 
place—more than he thought lived there, or 
was required to on the business of the 
hotel—yet, as he could not frame any reasona- 
ble excuse for leaving, and not wishing the 
landlord to know he suspected anything, took 
matters coolly, and was shown to his room, 
which his entertainers locked on the outside, 
Confirmed in his opinion, and being thus cut 
off, Mr, Susong looked about the room for some 
means of escape. 

Most probably he was armed, though we do 
not know positively, but one against six was 
too great odds to contend with if strategy could 
be made available. The window not being 
deemed safe, doors flashed across his 
mind, but a survey across the floor convinced 
him that nothing of the kind had firmed a 

t of the architect’ plan in building the 
ouse. Another thought struck him—he looked 
under the bed and saw a sight that almost con- 
gealed the blood in his veins—the body of a 
man with his throat cut from ear to ear! 
Though sickened at this revolting spectacle, he 
did not Toose his presence of mind, bas rapidly 
considered his desperate condition and the 
means of averting his impending doom. 

His plan was soon chosen, and, overcoming 
his repugnance, he picked up the bleeding 
corpse of the murdered man and placed it on 
the bed, covering it carefully. He then extin- 
guished the light, and, taking his position be- 
hind the door, awaited results. The moments 
passed slowly, and seemed lengthened into 
hours ; but about midnight stealthy footste 
were heard appecones the door was softly 
opened and five forms discovered in the dark- 
ness, who, with noiseless footsteps, approached 
the bed with gleaming knives in their hands, 
thinking in a few seconds to glut their thirst 
for blood, and satisfy their greed for money 
they expected to obtain by the foulest of crimes. 
Mr. 8. did not wait to watch their movements, 
but slipped quietly out of the open door and 
made his way from the premises with all speed. 
Putting a great distance between him and the 
blood-stained portals of the pen of murder, the 
next morning he found friends to whom he 
related his experience of the night before, who 
organized in force and succeeding in capturing 
four of the scoundrels, and diligent search is 
being made for the fi'th, who was still at large. 
The circumstances stated above were told us 
by a responsible gentleman, who obtained his 
information from a reliable source, and that 
Mrs. Susong had received letters from her hus- 
band, who was still in the vicinity where he so 
nearly met his death. The first letter stated 
the oceurrences of the fearful night, and the 
second his resolution to aid all in his power to 
bring the villains to justice and punishment 
for their crimes.—-Piftsburg Dispatch. 

~~ < e 
The Negro to be Set Back. 

Those colored men in Georgia who voted the 
Democratic ticket at the late election are in- 
vited to consider seriously the following words 
from the Atlanta Jntellegencer, one of the most 
candid Democratic papers in the South. In 
speaking of the letter of the Governer, which 
we published in full last week, the Jntelligencer 
Says : 

“Governor Bullock thinks the election was 
about as fair and as peaceful as could possibly 
be had in the State at this time, and that 
the great contest has been secured in the right 
of the colored men to civil and political privi- 
leges. If the Governor means to say that the 
political rights are secured to the negro for all 
time to come, he is simply mistaken. ‘The peo- 
ple of the South, and especially the Democrats, 
will never agree to let this right remain so un- 
der existing laws. While we accept the situa- 
tion, and will obey the laws as they are, and so 
long as they are of force, we will certainly do 
all we can as a party, peaceably and in a con- 
stitutional way, to withdraw the political rights 
from the negro. This, in short, is the difference 
between the Republican aud Democratic par- 
ties. The Republican party conferred the right 
and the Democratic party opposed it. The 
Republicans are for continuing the right and 
the Democrats against it.” 

Colored men, how does that tally with stories 
told you by your employers previous to the 
last election? Did they tell you that by voting 
their ticket you would secure your downfall 
and de:radation? No, indeed! They deceived 
you by telling you that your interests and theirs 
were identical, while they meant to use your 
votes to put men in office who would rob you 
of rights given 7 by the Republican party. 
If they succeed, your children will be serfs, 
and you will be guilty of sealing their bonds.— 
Macon (Ga.) Union. 
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Tae Inpians Cravinc Prace.—A telegram 
has been received at the War Department from 
Colonel Flint, commanding Fort Laramie, 
dated January 28, stating that Bull Bear, with 
seventy lodges of CUheyennes, is there, and 
wishes permission to go south of the Arkansas 
with his people to their reservation. He says 
he came north to avoid the trouble that Tall 
Bull got into, and as that trouble is over he 
wants to return peaceably. Colonel Flint says 
these Indians have behaved well since they 
have come north. Man-afraid-vf-his-Horses is 
also at Fort Laramie with about sixty lodges. 
Red Cloud was expected to arrive there en the 
28th ultimo. General Augur says these Indians 
belong south, and recommends that authority 
be given him to send‘them with an escort to 
Fort Wallace, and that General Pope then 
should be directed to send them to their reser- 
vation, General Sherman recommends that the 
request of General Augur be granted. The 
matter has been referred by Secretary Belknap 
to the Interior Department. 

ep mee 

Unuiitep Crepit.—larper’s drawer has the 
following : ‘‘An enterprising and fair dealing 
business man in Augusta, Maine, was lately 
met at the door of his grocery by an honest 
looking Frenchman, an entire stranger to him, 
who asked credit for a barrel of flour. ‘I can 
pay half ze cash down, and ze balance next 

turday, sure.’ ‘I'he merchant, without hesi- 
tation, turned to one of his clerks, and with a 
kindly smile upon the would-be owner of the 
barrel of flour, said: ‘This good man wants to 
get trusted for a barrel of flour; he'll pay half 
dwn and the rest next Saturday. I'l! risk kim ; 
he’s as gold; open a fresh barrel, weigh 
out half, deliver it in good shape at his house, 
put the barrel away safely, and take it down 
neXt Saturday when he pays the balance ; never 
refuse to trust an honest looking maa for bread.’ 
it was done, the money paid, and the French 

tleman departed rejoicing in av abundance 
of four and unlimited credit,’ 
—— nt a So 

The Colored Debating Club debated the fol- 
lowing question in the court-house on Friday 
night fast; “Which is better for the labori 
man, to work for wages or a part of the c 

happened in, in time to hear four 
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Cash Premiwms ! 

For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 
$50. 
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Our Periodical Premiums. 


We call attention to our inducements, in 
the way of premiums, to obtain subscribers for 
the New Nationa Era. We offer for one 
subscriber sending $3 one copy of the New 
Nationat Era one year and either of the fol- 
lowing periodicals : The American Agricultur- 
ist for one year, published monthly, containing 
44 large pages, adapted to the farm, garden, 
and household—the subscription price of the 
Agriculturist alone is $1.50; or Deters’ Musi- 
cal Monthly, full of musical gems. This 
monthly we will send for six months—the 
subscription price for that period being $1.50 ; 
also, the Gem of the West, a monthly, full of 
good reading, incidents of the late war, and 
one of the finest dollar magazines in the 
country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.26. The subscription price of either of 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendetion from us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott's Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa Era one year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 

em 

Wantep Immepiatety—Thirty agents to can- 
yass the District of Columbia for sebscribers 
to the New Nationat Era. A liberal per- 
centage paid. Apply immediately at this 
office. 
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Wantrep 1x Batimore—Ten agents to can- 
vass that city for subscribers for the New 
Nationau Era. A liberal percentage allowed. 
Apply at this office, either in persun or by 
letter. Good references required. Also, agents 
wanted for the State of Maryland. 

—aae——- 
Jos Printixnc.—We are prepared to do ali 


kinds of Job Printing at this office. We ask a 
share of patronage. Bring in your orders. 
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Prospects of Peace, 
Although it is only an armistice that has 
been definitely settled for the present, it may 
be confidently relied upon that virtually there 
is an end to the war, which for more than six 
months has held the world in feverish anxiety 
and suspense. The government tobe elected by 
the people will have to accept or reject the terms 
of peace offered by the conqueror, and it seems 
hardly possible that after the fall of Paris the 
great majority of the people should not have 
become convinced of the hopelessness of the 
contest and accept any terms rather than ven 
ture a renewal of hostilities, and all the horrors 
and sufferings accompanying them. Besides, 
time will press ; Jess than a week will be left 
for the Constituent Assembly to organize a 
government and decide on the conditions of 
peace. Some difficulties may yet arise from 
the resistance of those hot-headed radicals, 
who, as Gaupetta and some other members of 
the Bordeaux Government, seem as honestly 
and sincerely incapable as their reverse, the 
ultra conservatives themselves, of learning 
lessons from experience and of realizing the 
situation. They are so hopelessly imbued with 
the traditional idea of French invincibility 
that they repudiate all terms including the 
cession of territory, and declare the armistice 
a snare to demoralize the people. Even Louis 
Banc, an old exile and esteemed historian, to 
whom we should have given credit for greater 
sagacity, is infected by the same spirit, and in 
a letter recently written to his friend, Victor 
Hvuao, dwells on the imaginary dangers of the 
armistice, and draws a picture which would be 
frightfel enough if it were only trae. If the 
men of this extreme party should be strong 
enough in the Constituent Assembly they 
would not fail to create dissensions, of which 
the numerous enemies of republican institu- 
tions, the imperialists and royalist, would 
certainly avail themselves. Jutes Favas, on 
the other side, certainly as true and faithful a 
republican and patriot as any of those ultra 
resistants, fully realizes the hopelessness of a 
prolonged war, and acts in concert with Bis 
warck and the Emperor Wiii1aM, who, after 
having obtained for Germany all they could 
obtain, are heartily desirous of peace, and will 
lend every support to the speedy organization 
of the French republic. There is not the 
shadow of foundation in the much-circulated 
rumor of the restoration of the Bonaparte 
dynasty in any shape. However opposed the 
Emperor and Bismarcx may be theoretically to 
republican institutions, practically they have 
never had as dangerous an enemy in the re- 
public as the Bonararres have always been to 
them. It was the first Narotzon who humbled | 
Prussia—then under the rule of Frepeaicx 
Wiitiam IIL, the father of the present Empe- 
ror—as she never was before, and as no re- 
public could ever have humbled her. He 
stripped her of her best parts, aad virtually 


tunes of her country and family. 


Those 
wrongs were avenged at Waterloo, yet it must 
have beeu ufore than a smal! mortification, not 
only for royal family of Prussia, but for 
all royalty in Europe, when they were com- 
pelled to recognize as one of theirs a notorious 
adventurer of that same Bonararre family 
who lacked all the indisputable gifts of the 
first Napo.ron, and in their place possessed 
only low cunning and unscrupulous audacity 
that did not shrink from any crime ; a man who, 
after reeling in the very mire of dissipation 
with the outcasts of London and New York, 
had built his throne on the corpses of thou- 
sands of citizens of the French republic. No 
doubt that King Wit.tam was inwardly chafing 
when for reasons of policy he found it advise- 
ble to pay a visit to that mushroom Emperor 8 
few years ago. Indeed, the belief that the 
Emperor Wititam, after such antecedents, 
‘should entertain schemes for the restoration of 
the Bonarartss ean only be founded on the 
supposition that he, eommon mortal that he 
is, should be in his feelings the very reverse of 
other common mortal». 

It is a remarkable feature ef this war that 
each of the two nations involved in it will be 
indebted to the other for the benefits they will 
derive from it. Narotron aimed a death- 
blow at the very existence of Germany. He 
did not merely mean dismemberment of Ger- 
man territory, but destruction of German na- 
tionality. He caleulated on the dissensions 
and jealousies of the German princes, and 
foolishly imagined that the animosity of the 
North German States against Prussia would 
make them his allies, or at least secure their 
neutrality. No one bat a man as utterly des- 
titute of patriotism and honor as bimseif could 
have made such a mistake, and it was a natu. 
ral consequence that within a few days that 
unity was virtually accomplished, for which 
the Germans had been wiahing and sighing for 
centuries, and that, however, no skill of Burs- 
maRck could have brought about. It needed a 
common enemy to silence at once all those emat! 
sectional differences and quarrels, The French, 
on the other hand, were fast deteriorating ua- 
der the corrupting and debauching influence 
of the second empire, which they had neither 
moral nor material strength to throw off. 
Only through German help they have been 
able to liberate themselves of the most degrad- 
ing yoke. It is a matter of course that French 
vanity and conceit will not admit this fact, 
and will perhaps not admit it for centuries. 
Their denial is, however, of very little conse- 
quence; and if they will only know how to 
preserve the republic better than they have 
done heretofore, it will be no less a source of 
prosperity to them, no matter whether they 
acknowledge German assistance or not. 








Republican Dissensions. 


It would bea sad event for the Democrats of 
the State of New York and other parts of the 
country if @ spirit of reconciljation should be 
aroused between the President and Senator 
Fenton, and between the two Senators from 
that State. That party now feeds upon the 
hope that existing differences may be kept alive 
antil 1872, 80 that the Republican organiza- 
tien may be thoroughly and disastrously divided 
and paralyzed in its power. Such a condition 
of affairs would enable the Democrats to con. 
tinue their rioting upon the best interests of 
the Empire State, and ultimately secure for 
them national success. 

The truth is, these existing alienations never 
should have had an existence. There is no 
good reason or excuse for them, and but for 
the nefarious purposes of men of doubtful and 
unreliable political characters, who have in- 
fested the Republican organization and poisoned 
it with their vices, these troubles and diver- 
sions of strength would not have occurred. 
The interests of Senators Conxiine and Fen- 
ron are identical. Both are Republicans and 
both oceupy high positions under the confi. 
dence and partiality of the Republican party, 
and each owes to it a fealty and debt of gratitude 
that the strictest fidelity to its interests during 
their entire lives can never repay. 

The interests of the country demand of these 
statesmen undeviating loyalty aad devotion to 
the Republican organizations and its princi 
ples. Each at present bas a leace of distinc- 
tion and favor which they have derived from 
the partiality of their party ; and without de- 
ciding which is im the wrong under existing 
differences, one thing is very clear—neither of 
these honored gentlemen, nor the party to 
which they belong and which has distinguished 
them before the world, can reap aay benefit 
from the present condition of affairs. 

We are disposed to diseuss this question un- 
der the lights and aspects in which they are 
presented, in an independent and unpartisan 
spirit. ‘hese dissensions and weakening influ- 
ences have originated mainly in a change which 
has been effected in some of the federal offices 
in New York city. Certain influesces, which, 
in our judgment, have not sprung from a wise 
regard for the best interests of the Republican 
party and the welfare of the public service, 
conspired to encompass the removal of the Col- 
lector and Naval Officer of the port of New 
York. The men in that city who demanded 
these chanyes, and induced action to accomplish 
them, are not entitled te Republican respect 
and confidence. They are mere political bar. 
nacles, who fasten themselvee upon, and dis- 
lodge themselves from, the party as their sel- 
fish ends can be best subserved by their action ; 
and the pity is that their counsels and entrea- 
ties were listened to for one moment. 

The Collector and Naval Officer were both 
capable and hosest men of unimpeachable 
political integrity. Both deserved well of their 
country and party, and each should have re- 
mained in position without molestation. But 
such a condition of affairs did not satisfy a 
class of men who never had yet proved true to 
Republican principle or policy, and who de- 
manded the change. This action was not called 
for because either Mr. Grinnexu or Gen. Mer- 
RITT were wanting in honesty, capacity, or al-. 
legiance to their party; for such a pretence 
would have been simply absurd and ridiculous. 
They had and gave other reasons for desiring 
the change, prominent among which was the 
idea that Senator Fewton must be struck and 
humbled. The blow was dealt, and the pur- 
poses of his enemies were so far apparently ac- 
comphshed. The party is now reaping the 
bitterest fruits of this mistake, notyto call it 
folly. It is riven in twain, and its enemy re- 
joices at its calamity. 

It is now the wish and purpose of true Re- 
publicans outside the State of New York that 
this difficulty shall be adjusted equitably, and 
at as early a day as is practicable. It is im- 
portaat that these opening seams in the party 
should be closed up before they become broader 


ization falis apart and sinks into helpless and 
hopeless depths of folly and weakness. This, 
however, in our opinion is matter of more 
immediate concera to others than te Senator 
Fenton individually. Officially he has a longer 
lease of position and power than they. By the 
authority of bis State and the Constitution of 
the United States he will continue as Senator, 
if his life is spared, until the 4th of March, 








co 


can hold out that far without o fresh 


important stake in this affair than either of the 
other statesmen named, if their ambitions lead 
them to look beyond their present term. 

The more dispassionate and far-seeing friends 
of the Administration begin to take this view of 
the case, and seek the means of reconciliation 


tions among the alienated parties. They see 
the utter hepelessness of the Republican cause 
in 1872 unless these imbittered breaches are 
closed up. Whether these hopes and wishes 
are to be realized, no doubt, depends upos the 
point whether or not equal and exact justice is 
to be dene to the true men of the party, and 
time-servers and adventurers in its ranks are 
ordered to take back seats. Neither Senators 
Conx.ine nor Fenton can submit to huwilia- 
tion, though both may be subjected to insult. 
They are both bigh minded statesmen, and 
ought to be without any plans or purposes not 
strictly in accord with the harmony, peace, and 
prosperity of their party. If they fail to meet 
public expectation on this point, they are both 
liable to find early official graves, for without 
Republican supremacy in their State neither 
can have any hopes of preferment beyond the 
expiration of their terms. How important, 
then, that these clunds should be brashed away 
before they gather a power and fury that can- 
not be resisted, and involve consequences that 
will endanger Republican sttpremaey in the 
nation! This question already begins to chal 
lenge attention and anxiety outside their own 
State . 

It cannot be denied that the President has 
as important a stake in this difficulty as any 
one involved, if he cares for ao re-election. 
Whatever the fomenters of these troubles may 
make him believe by their é@elfish and un- 
principled palaver no one can presume 
even to conjecture; but this much future 
experience will teach in a stubborn lesson—the 
Republican party of the nation has not a 
power that affords a guarantee of triumph 
when it is divided and separated by a chasm 
that good fellowship cannot possibly bridge 
over. Certainly the President has not now, 
neither has he had, anything to gain by a 
divided househould in his party. _ His favorite 
motto, “Let us have peace!’ should be echoed 
by him over the land until dissension sinks 
into reconciliation, and the spirit of harmony 
aad good fellowship prevails throughout the 
entire Republican camp. When that end is 
reached, true and ardent Republicans, who 
seek only the success and perpetuity of Repub 
lican principles in the Government, will put 
on fresh courage and enter the fight with high 
hopes of ultimate triumph. However, until it 
is attained, the strength of the Republican 
fortress will not be impregnable, and afford 
that party just grounds for vaunting its power 
before the world, or of defying the foe who is 
daily gaining in strength and hope of an early 
capture of the Federal Government and ite 
extended patronage. 





Postmaster General Creswell, 


The Coorrennine claim against the Post 
Office Department, which was ordered to be 
adjusted by a joint resolution of Congress. 
approved July 15, 1870, has been made the 
occasion by the anscrupulous, anti-administra- 
tion papers of unjustly attacking Mr. Crars- 
WELL, one of the most efficient offieers that has 
ever stood at the head of the Post Office De- 


| partment. But we are glad to chronicle the 


fact that in this case, as in numerous other 
instances of attacks on President Grant and 
his Cabinet, they have miseed their mark, as 
well as their man. 

Had these gentlemen taken pains to consult 
the papers on file in the Post Office Depart- 
ment they would have come to other conclu- 
sions, and saved themselves the mortification 
of misrepresenting an honest and faithful pub- 
lic servant. 

The claim was first presented to Postmaster 
General Brown, in }857, who settled it upon 
bis construction of the act approved March 3, 
1857. The settlement was not satisfactory to 
Cuogrennine, who immediately set himself 
and counsel to work to recover what he claimed 
to be a balance due on the “claim growing 
out of the curtailment and annulment of the 
contract.” Postmaster Generals Hort, Biair, 
and Ranvau. were petitioned to give Cor- 
PENNING a@hearing and to reopen the case. This 
they refused, alleging that the decision of 
Postmaster General Brown precluded sueh 
action. 

On the 22d of September, 1869, CuorrEennine 
appeared before Postmaster General Crrsweui 
and renewed his suit. After hearing counsel, 
and a careful reviewal of the action of Post 
master Generals Brown, lout, Biarr, and 
Ranpaut. Mr, Creswer filed the following 
decision : 

“Post Orrice Department, 
‘*Wasutnaton, D. C., October 12, 1869. 
** On the 22d of September last, William J. 
Jones, attorney for George Chorpenning, claim- 
ant, filed a printed argument in support of his 
petition, praying for a rehearing and an addi- 
tional allowance, under the act of Congress ap- 
proved 3d of March, 1857, entitled ‘An act for 
the relief of George Chorpenning, Jr.’ 
‘This case was taken up by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown, and after a most laborious consid- 
eration, he awarded to Chorpenning, and 
Chorpenning actually received, an extra allow- 
ance of $195,072.95. 
‘‘In determining the pro rata jncrease. of 
compensation for the distanee by San Pedro, 
for the service to Carson’s Valley, and for sach 
— of the eastern mail as was carried by Cali- 
fornia, he construed the act of Congress to re- 
uire him to take for his basis of calculation 
the contract prices, rather than the increased 
rate of compensation established by the 3d sec 
tion, This position was assailed as an error in 
law, and as incompatible with the intention of 
Congress ; but on reconsideration, Postmaster 
General Brown reaffirmed bis interpretation of 
the law, and afterward reported to Congress 
the grounds and principles of his decision, at 
the same time calling on the legislative branch 
of the Government to correct his decision if 
erroneous. To this day Congress has taken no 
action in the matter. True, the committee of 
the two Houses have adopted a report 8 inter- 
reting the act of March 3, 1857, a8 to allow 
nning @ pro rata increase of pay, to be 
calcalated upon the basis of the "pay allowed 
him by the same act for services under the con- 
ab but neither House adopted the report. 

«It thus appears that the case has been care- 
fully considered and squarely decided by Post 
master General Brown; that his 
hi upon the construction which he gave to 
ws; and that Congress bes allowed his 
decision to remain unreversed: to this b 
Applications bave been made to several of 
successors’ in office of Postmaster ‘General 
Brown for a of the case, and for 
aoother and larger award to be based = 
different construction of the law; but 
Holt, Blair, and Rendall have all decided 
againet the petitioner upon the ground that the 
ease was res adjudicata. | aia, 
e sri crinion of am Geptiaben, 
the 


and deeper, and before the Republicaa organ- the 


Upon the rendering of this decision by Post- 


1857 had been improperly construed, and 
ing for the passage of » juint 





and the re-establishment of more kindly rela- | J 


claim growing out of the curtailment and an- 
nulment of his nr 
thousand eight hundred and one, on 

of his agreement with 

for the service, to be settled as 

<ightoen: teonteed ead GAtienes camel tes 
eighteen ; 

of appeal from the antulie of the 
General to the Court of Claims is reserved 
allowed to said claimant.” 


Thovgh it has been « century sinee the dis- 
Ny, 90 bw could be made from beets, it 


y|Sesume real importance in France. In that 


year it reached 55,000 tons. In 1867 it had 
reached 200,000 tons, requiring 2,500,000 tons 
of beets, as we learn ‘from an interesting 
article upon the subjectin the Albany Country 
Gentleman of last week. The same authority 


states the production in Europe for the year 


1865 to be 600,000 tons. 

It is stated that in some districts in Europe 
the manafacturers raise the beets they use, or 
the gré&ter'part of them. In Prussia the beet 
is a common farm product, and is sold at the 
nearest, factory. There, as well as in every 
country in Europe, feeding and fattening 


This action of Congress virtually set aside cattle is a co-ordinate branch of sugar manu- 
the decision of Mr. Oneswaut, and ordered him | fctare, the putp of the beet after the saccha- 
to reopen the case, and adjust it under the ex- rine matter is extracted being as valuable for 
press provisions of the first section of the act that purpose, or nearly so, as the beet in its 
approved March 3, 1857, which reads as fol- natural condition. ‘This fact is an important 


lows : 


consideration to be taken into account, and 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of will go far to insure the success and in- 


Representatives of the United States 
ica tn O 


ter General be, and he hereby is, required 


Amer- | crease the profits in this country. 
3 assembled, That the Postmas- 


Probably the main obstacle in the way of 


to adjust and settle the claim of said Obor- beet sugar manufacturing in this country 


penning, as surviving er of Wood- 
ward & Chorpenning, in his own right, 
for carrying the mailg by San’ Pedro, and 
for supplying the effice in Carson's 
Valley, and also for carrying part of the 


is the heavy investment it is thought the busi- 
ness requires, because it has been carried on 
mostly in very costly establishments in Europe. 
Bat we think that is a mistaken view of the 


Independence mail by “Gatfornia ; tage matter. It does not follow that we should 


pro rata inerense of conpensation forthe 


tance by San Pedro, for thé service to Carson | genius would undoubtedly 


Valley, and for suck part of the eastern mail 


as was carried by @.lifornia, during all the 
time when said services were performed, as 


adopt their 


and cheapen it, as ithas almost all other kinds 
of machinery. Indeed, the process has already 


shown by the affidavits and proofs on file in the begun. Some enterprising men in California 


livuse of Representatives.” 


* 


Mr. Crxswat., acting as. @ faithful officer, 


have commenced the manufacture of beet sugar 
with improved machinery, and one establish- 


sworn to exesate the laws, was bound to pro-| ment bas been turning out 8,000 pounds of 
ceed as directed by Uongress. That Mr. Cras- | S88r & day for come time, using up 50 tone 
WELL 80 understood it, will be seen by his offi- of beets. The net vale of this sugar is $900, 
cial report made in this case and presented with a clear daily profit of $450. This experi- 


January, 1871: 


ment has proved so much better than the rich- 


“* Proceeding to execute the legislative will est gold mines of the State, that it has awakened 
to the best of my ability, I find that I am | the liveliest interest in this new branch of maa- 


directed by law— 


“1. To allow a pro rata increase of compen- 
sation for the distance by San Pedro, for the 


service to Carson’s Valley, and for such 


ufacturing industry. A mill is to be started 
at Sacramento, and another at San Jose, the 
latter to have a capital of $200,000. In other 


of the eastern mail as was carried by Qalifor- | parts of the State the spirit of enterprise has 
nia during all the time when said services were | been aroused by the gratifying result of the 


performed, 


‘*2. To confine myself in making such allow- 
ances to the affidavits and proofs on file in the 


House of Representatives; and 


experiment referred to. 
There is no doubt that if our capitalists 
could ence have their attention fairly directed 


“3. To investigate and adjust the claims of | to this subject, that we should find beet sugar 


Chorpenning, under the first section of the act 


of 1857, on the basis of the annual compensa- 
tion of $30,000 for the regular service.”’ 


When Mr. Cresweit came to consider the 


second branch of the case, it will be seen that, 


although directed to pursue a certain line of 
investigation, as an impartial judge, acting in 


the interest of the whole people, he refused to 


be controlled by the arbitrary rule sought to 
be established by the act of 1870, and declared 


his opinion in these words ; ‘‘ The conclusion 


maaufactories springing up all over the land. 
There is not a State in the Union in which sugar- 
beets could not be raised in great abundance, 
and at less expense than any other vegetables. 

There are no such facilities for carrying on 
the business, and no such strong inducements 
for beginning it, in any country in Europe as 
in the United States. The value of the sugar 
consumed in this country is about $70,000;000, 
$50,000,000 of which is imported from other 
countries. Here, then, isa home market for 


to which I have come is, that it is my duty to | 359 000,000 worth of beet sugar already at 


adjust the claim according to the equity and | our hands. 
justice of the matter,’ ‘‘ but always within the 


limit of his contract price.” 
That Mr. Creswevi has done this the re- 
cords of the Department will abundantly tes- 


tify. To say that he has not, is the_libel of a 


malicious fabricater. 

In the House of Representatives, February 
30, 1871, Mr. Dawks, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, made a lengthy 
speech on the resolutions repealing the resolu- 
tion giving the Post Office Department power 


The market is made,and at our 
very doors. If 300 beet sugar establishments 
should spring into existence in a year, each 
employing 200 people, and producing 250,000 
tons of sugar yearly, there would be a market 
for every pound of it at home, and at a great 
profit. The result would be that $50,000,000 
now sent abroad for sugar would be kept at 
home, and be divided among our own laborers 
and manufacturies. 

Ten thousand people could find profitable 
employment, and our country would every 


to adjust the Cuorrew#ixa claim. From the year be made $50,000,000 richer instead of 


extracts given below it will be seen that he 


vindicates the action of the Postmaster Gen- 


eral. He says: 
“T am reminded by one of my colleagues on 
the Committee on Appropriations, the gentle- 


man from California, [Mr. Sargent,] of a fact 


that amount poorer. But the strongest induce 
ment capitalists can have for engaging in the 
enterprise is the certainty of large profits and 
quick returns. 

We hope soon to see the experiment fairly 


which I will merely state: -that upon Mr, | tested North and South, as it is being tested 
Creswell coming into office as Postmaster | in California. Of its complete success, if dili- 


General, application was made to him to re 
open this case, and he rejected the application, 
giving ap elaborate opinion upon it. So that 
Postmasters General Holt, Blair, Randall, and 
Creswell, all of them, have regarded this claim 
as settled aud forever disposed of by Postmaster 
General Brown. 

“One item of $30,000 he allowed upon the 
simpledetter of a postmaster to Mr. Chorpen- 
ning. Andwhy? Because the statute said he 
must take the affidavits and proofs on file in the 
House of Representatives, and that letter, and 
nothing else,ia relatiun to that item, was on 
file.’’ 

Regarding the character of the report on 
which Mr. Creswet. acted, Mr. Dawes said: 

“T am free to say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Postmaster General was justified in believing 
that it was a report made to the House. In the 
brief that was submitted to him it is printed 
precisely as if it were a report made to the 
House of Representatives. It is called a re- 
port, and at the bottom there is printed, pre- 
cisely as if it were a part of the report, a paper 
to which I have alluded. which was signed by 
the members of the Post Office Committee. That 
paper is in these words; 

‘+The andersigned, members of the House 
Jommittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, do 
consent that the report of Mr. Hill on the peti- 
tion of George Chorpenning be accepted as in 
regular meeting of the committee, and do agree 
that the joint resolution reported by him, ac- 
companying his report, be offered for considera- 
tion in the House, and recommend its passage. 

‘July 6, 1870.” 

“This piece of paper, signed by eight mem. 
bers of the committee, was attached to this par- 
ticular document, which was printed in this 
brief and passed upon the Postmaster General 
as a report from this House.” 

Mr. Creawett being buman, is not without 
his shortcomings. No man who has stood at 
the head of the Post Offive Department. has 
shown more marked ability and labored hard- 
er to make it self-sustaining, and in the adjust- 
ment of the Cuorrennine claim he has inspired 
new confidence in his integrity and ability. 

Se 
A Rich Unexpiered Mine.. 


With all the shrewdness and enterprise of 
Americans, they are sometimes terribly slow 
to see and appreciate advantages which con- 
tain the elements of unbounded riches, In 
their anziety to become enddenly rich they 
often overlook the most certain means of ae- 
complishing that end. We have long beea 
surprised that they have left almost unexplored 
& resource 80 certain to lead on to fortune as the 
cultivation of the for the mane- 
facture of sugar. If the experiment had not 
been fully tested in countries possessing far 
less advantages, of soil at least, than we do, and 
proved eminently successful, we should feel 
less surprised that our people have failed to 
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gently prosecuted, there can benodoubt. Of 
its great benefit to the laboring interests and 
our country at large, there is even less doubt. 


——— 


Rebels Again Our Law-makers. 


The only penalty inflicted upon the Southern 
people for their unprovoked and wicked effort to 
destroy this Government is te render some of 
the more prominent of the leaders, such as had 
held office under it, merely ineligible to office. 
Davis, Mospr, Wiaratt, Baxcxenripes, 
Tombs, and similar traitors cannot now be 
elected to Congress or President of the United 
States. Congress has not even taken from 
them the right to vote, and nota rebel has been 
deprived of property or life, though they have 
forfeited all their rights. If they have been 
denied the ballot in any State, it is by State 
laws and not by Congress. There are, proba- 
bly, not more than fifty thousand men in‘all the 
Union who are denied the privilege of holding 
office even under the National Government, and 
@ much less number ineligible to State offices. 

This is ali the punishment visited on tle 
authors of a rebellion that cost the lives of 
300,000 loyal men, the tax-payers of the nation 
four thousand millions of dollars, and inflicted 
untold miseries on the whole people. An 
average of 4,000 of these in each rebel State 
out of the million and a balf of men who tcok 
up arms against the country are prohibited 
from holding office and occupying positions 
that will enable them to hatch more effective 
conspiracies, It is on account of this insignifi- 
eant punishment, ao atterly inadequate to their 
crimes, we are told, that they eontinue their 
>hatred to the Government, their violations of 
laws and their wholesale murder of loyal men.. 
Though they have forfeited life and property, 
they have commenced a war of extermination 
against the friends of the Government because, 
instead of being hung, they are simply 
the right te hold office. ‘ 

The only remedy for the outrages which aro 
almost literally deluging Southern soil with 
the blood of loyal men, in the opinion ofa 
large portion of the press of the country, many 
men aspiring to be statesmen, and a majority 
of the Housé, ie to remove the disabilities 
permit them to be returned to. Congress, made 
judges of the United States, elected Governors 
of States, be sent abroad as foreign misistere. 
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American sri incompetent 
simplify Re a ee poster of any ners§ 


ment there are more employees than in al! 
others, had not stated in his annual report that 
the civil service of our Government was per- 
formed as efficiently, faithfully, and economi- 
cally as that of any other Government, the 
world would have as tight te think that 


on earth. A large portion of the press 
has rendered such @ verdict, aud it has 
been the prominent theme for discussion in 
both houses of Congress for the last year or 
two. To be sure, no proof of this incom pe- 
tency and dishonesty is given. No investiga- 
tion of the matter has ever been had. No 
specifications filed. We are, therefore, rather 
disposed to take Secretary Bourwet.’s testi- 
mony in behalf: of Government clerks aad 
others, who knows whereuf he testifies, than 
the vague, unsupported charges of distant 
newspapers and members of Congress who act 
upon these charges. They may ali be true, 
but we think clerks have a right to demand 
some proof before they are longer subject to 
th's indiscriminate abuse. 

But, even if trué, we do not believe the 
remedy proposed by Congress is the proper 
one. The vnly cure for the alleged evil which 
has yet been suggested in Congress is an ex- 
amination by a board of commissionere—not 
as to the fitness for the particular office te 
which he is to be assigned, but in geography, 
astronomy, &e. There is no practical com- 
mom sense in any such @ process. If the Gov- 
ernment requires a goed copyist, book-keeper, 
or statistician, what d.es it matter whether the 
candidate fora place be a graduate of @ col- 
lege, with his head full of Latin, mathematics, 
&ec., or not, if he can’t write a legible hand, 
add up a column of figures readily, and has no 
practical business talent? Men that have 
graduated with the highest honors often make 
the poorest clerks. If A. T. Srewarr, Ciar- 
tin & Co., Jay Cooxe & Co., or the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad want a clerk they don’t ap- 
point @ committee to examine into his literary 
acquirements to see how much of the abstruse 
sciences he understands, or what the govern- 
ments of Central America are which lie on the 
Gulf of Mexico. If he comes to them with a 
reputation for ability and honesty they give 
him a fair trial at whatever daties they require 
performed ; and if he proves competent, faith- 
ful, and intelligent, they employ him perma 
nently; if not, they give him his walking 
papers and try another. ; 

This is the-mode General Srinner has 
adopted, and it has proved eminently success- 
ful. He bas honest and efficient clerks, and 
the Government is faithfully served. The 
practice is based on sound business principles. 
It lies at the very foundation of all successful 
business operations. It is the principle upon 
which the people act 1m selecting their servants. 
If they make a bad choice, they dispense with 
him at the earliest possible moment. This is 
all the civil service reform the Government 
requires. If those upon whom the appointing 
power devolves honestly perform their duty, 
and promptly discharge all incompetent clerks, 
there is no fear that whatever evil may exist 
(amd they are greatly exaggerated, we have 
no doubt) will be remedied. The outcry about 
political favoritism is almest entirely destitute 
of foundation now. The heads of Departments 
possess the power to remedy every evil in the 
civil service of the country. It needs no legis- 
lative tinkering. 

eee 


Rumored Cabinet Changes. 


Tt has been so often and so positively asserted 
that it is the intemtion of Secretary of State Fiss 
to retire from the Cabinet at an early day that 
it has eome to be very generally credited. The 
statement new is that he will resign about the 
first of April, and that Senator Morton, of In- 
diana, will be appeinted te the vacancy. 
Whether this report be well founded or not, of 
course, we do not know ; but it is quite certain 
that if it be, ne abler man, nor no truer repre- 
sentative of the republican sentiment of the 
country, could be selected than Mr. Morton. 

It has also been stated, with a good deal of 
confidence, that Attorney General Aneruan 
is to resign, on account of ill health, some time 
during the spring. In connection with this ru- 
mored vacancy the name of Hon. J. M. How- 
agp, of Michigan, has been named. We have 
no better means of information in regard to 
this report than the other. Mor have we any 
desire to have Mr. Axsnman leave the Cabi- 
net; bat if impaired health should lead to 
sach @ result, we believe Senator Howarp, 
above almost any other man in the nation, 
would be a wise and satisfactory choice for the 
position of Attorney General. He is a sound, 





watt on the eve of leaving the Cabinet two or 
three times ; but we suspect there is even lees 
“will be crowded out by the pressute of the com- 
paratively few who dislike his financial policy. 
The best way is to let well enoagh alone. We 
don’t exactly approve Mr. Onsswati’s desire 
to deprive our people of the benefit of the 
frénking privilege, just as it is beginning to 
be useful to them, and after our white friends 
have enjoyed its privileges for generations ; 
but he is honest and conscientious, and makes 
& good Postmaster General on the whole. 
gee 
Howard University Law Class, 


The exercises of the first class to 
uat 
in law from Howard University took = at 
the Congregational Charch, in this city, on 
Friday evening the 3d instant. The attendance 


| of citizens was large, and the presence of di: - 


tinguished men was notable. On the rostram 
with Gen. 0. O. Howard sat the Hon. Charks 
Sumner, Hon, Jefferson Long, Attorney Gene- 
ral Akerman, Senator Warner, Hon. Horace 
Maynard, Hon, J. H. Rainey, Mayor Emery, 
Gen. Sherman, snd others, representing the law 

the legislature, and the army. ; 

The young gentlemen of the graduating class 
acquitted themselves in a manner that was 
more than gratifying to the hearts of every 
well-wisher of the University ard the cause of 
the elevation of the colured race in this coun- 
try, The embjects of the different orations 
were ably hendled by the portal 
thought, application, and determinatiun to be- 
come proficient in the science of law. The ora- 
tions were delivered upon the following sub- 
jects, but want of space precludes even a syn- 
opsis of them : 

Popular Prejudices, A. W. Shadd ; Divorce 
and Divorce Legislation, Louis A. Bell; Ex- 
clusions in Evidence, John H. Johnson ; Trial 
by Jury, Charles N. Thomas ; Common Law, 
‘Thomas B. Warrick ; Equity, Johe H. Wil- 
liame ; Insanity, Walthall G. Wynn. 

These young men go forth into the world, 
soon to be followed by a score or two more 
from the same University, to give to the false 
and hate-inspired charge of the black man’s 
natural inferiorty a living, fercible, and effective 
denial. Belonging to a race that has been 
crushed till not @ spark of humanity could 
searce be expected in them, this graduating 
class of colored mea bas shown, by its achieve- 
ments in acquiring knowledge of one of the 
highest branches of study, that the race can 
joyfully hope, with undisturbed advantages, to 
become, by perseverance and industry, the peer 
of any race in the country intellectually, 
morally, and financially. 

Too :auvh credit cannot be accorded General 
O. O. Howard, the one-armed philanthropist, 
for this Howard University. By itsmeans our 
people can receive that training, under the 
guidance of the able men General Howard 
has secured to administer its affairs, which will 
furnish them with the essentials for pushing 
their way through life successfully, and enable 
us to outgrow the evil effects of that system 
of cruelty and outrage which has weighed us 
down for two hundred and fifty years. 

In another column we give the able addresses 
of General O. O. Howard and Hon. Charles 
Sumner, delivered at the close of the exercises. 
Hon. Horace Maynard, Attorney General Aker- 
man, and Senator Sherman made encouraging 
remarks to the graduates. Gen. Sherman was 
called on for a speech, but thought the students 
had been recipients of a fair shareof good advice 
from the other gentiemen, and, with few re- 
marks, tuok his seat. 


The West Point Troubles. 


The report of the Congressional committee 
sent to West Point to investigate the recent 
troubles reveals a truly startling state of 
things. It discloses an entire lack of discipline 
and a spirit of lawlessness which strongly re- 
minds us of the Ku-Klux Klan. It is, indeed, 
the same spirit, the spirit of the so-called 
Southern chivalry, which is still rampant in 
West Point, and has instigated the recent out- 
rages, as it instigates the persecutions under 
which Cadet Smita is made to suffer. It was 
the same spirit which sent so many former 
pupils of West Point into the rebel ranks. We 
do not forget that many of our best officers, 
to whom the whole nation is bound in gratitude, 
are also graduates from West Point, but they 
owe their loyalty to their own inherent integ- 
rity rather than to the influence of West Point. 
Nothing can be more absurd than the plea of 
the young ruffians, that when committing the 
wanton deed they were prompted by a virtuous 
indignation, caused by the childish lies of their 
victims ; for they certainly showed no greater 
regard for truth when, after having driven 
away those poor boys, they heard them pro- 
elaimed deserters, yet kept silent about the 
affair, and would have continued to keep silent 
if it had not leaked out im some other way. It 
was, moreover, not only a brutal outrage, but 
also s most cowardly act, since thirty-eight 
young men secretly and under cover of the 
night, by means of violence and intimidation, 
expelled three boys! Who will deny that this 
is true Ku-Klux fashion? 

Vet, guilty as those young men are, the 
greatest blame rests on the officers of the 
Academy. If they had enforced the necessary 
discipline, if they had aot fostered that spirit 
of lawlessness, such an outrage eould not have 
been committed. Yet their eonduct after ite per 
petration throws even a worse light on them, for 
it shows them as the abettors and sympathizers 
of the offenders. What did they do after the 
truth became known? Instead of supporting 
und protecting the poor boys, after they had 
been brought back to the Academy, and in- 
stead of making an example of their proseca- 
tors, in order to prevent the recurrence of such 
a deed for all future times, the victims were 
treated as deserters, and bullied into re- 
signing at once, while the guilty were let off 
with a nominal punishment. We are glad that 
Congress has taken hold of this matter, and 
hope that strict justice will Le meted out to 
all parties. 
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precerions one. At the price this great staple 


manded for the past year or more it 
he ail paid the cost of production. The 
price is regulated by the foreign demand. The 
great necessity of the South is a home market 
fer the cotton. Cotton factories will provide 
such @ market, and they will be bailt whee 
capitalists are once satisfied that a protective 
tariff is to be the settled policy of the country. 
They won't invest their money in such enter- 
prises with the danger staring them in the face 


iff may be aled at any day, and | high-handed 
that the tariff may be repe y coal soabenee (sll gua te Vaeaeh il 
apply to the Senate for a seat in that body,.on 
the strength of his election by a rebel Legie- 
lature. fis disabilities have never been re- 


their property rendered valueless. Stability is 
what is demanded, and what will bring these 
enterprises into existence all over the South, 
providing a home market at good price at 
the very doors of every cotton planter. 

About $200,000,000 worth of raw cotton is 
anoually exported from the South. With suf- 
ficient cotton mills this cotton could all be 
manufactured at home, and would then be 
worth for exportation $400,000,000, or just 
double the value of the raw material. Most 
of this $200,000,000 would go into the pockets 
of Southern laborers. Now it goes Into the 
pockets of foreign laborers and capitalists, 
and the number of people ite manufacture 
would require are either without employment 
or working at starving wages. As we have 


is what the laboring men of the South most 
need. Manufacturing enterprises, such as a 
just protection to our own industry always 
creates, will create also this diversity of em- 
ployment. Free confine the 
Southern laboger to his present single pursuit 
for all time. 


trade would 








The Stuf! Democracy ts Made Of.) 


The Llouse of Assembly of New York was 
composed at its meeting in January of 63 Repub- 
licans and 65 Copperheads, twelve of these last 
being from Republican districts, and elected by 
Republican votes. But to give themselves this 
majority, the Copperheads fraudulently deprived 
one Republican, legally elected, of his certificate 
and gave it to his opponent, as we stated in a 
previous issue. With this majority, thus vil- 
lainously obtained, they organized the House, 
taking, of course, every office. When they 
had appropriated all the spoils they generously 
permitted the Republican whom they had s0 
shamelessly cheated out of his certificate to go 
through the farce of contesting his seat, on 
condition that he would pay all the expenses of 
the contest. This he consented to do, the in- 
vestigation was made, and the @ntestant proved 
beyond all doubt that he was fairly elected ; 
but it amounted to nothing. The committee 
om elections reported against him, of course, 
and the report was sustained by the House. 
Every Copperhead member, except the sitting 
member, voted that Mr. Twamn.y, the con- 
testant, should not be righted. With his vote 
they would be deprived of the majority, and 
so the sixty-four members, including the 
twelve from Republican districts, all voted to 
continue the infamous outrage. Here, then, 
were sixty-four Democrats, selected as the best 
specimens of the New York Democracy, and 
not one single honest man among them, not one 
but committed willful perjury by his vote, not 
one but would rob a church if he could escape 
punishment—he would care nothing for the dis- 
grace—not one but proved himself a scoundrel 
and perjurer. And this isa fair specimen of the 
men the Democratic party everywhere select for 
offices. Do we want the nation again ruled by 
them? 


is here, iutportanately keovking 
the Senate for admission to 
friends im the Legislature which elected 
Senator are engaged in 

Houpe® on the charge of being loyal 


to support the Government should he be ad- 
mitted toa seat. He is still a bitter enemy. 


ard University, gave a reception on Saturday 
evening last at his residence, on University Hill, 


to do honor to the young gentlemen graduates 
of the law school of the University. 


in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. It wasa gratifying spectacle to see so 
many colored men at one time admitted to the 
more than once stated, a diversity of industry |}... 


To the Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101: 


Union, No. 101, has assamed to say that no 
printer, however qualified, shall work within 
their jurisdiction who is not a member either 
of their or some other Union subordinate to a 
| concera known as the National Typographical 
Union, and*made other regulations concerning 


which to it seemed good in the premises, the 
undersigned, having obtained the promise of 


by the Hon. A. M. Clapp, Congressional Printer, 








How to Make Republicans. 


If the Southern colored men and the white 
Unionists of the Southern States, especially in 
Georyia, are not finally disheartened in their 








efforts to give the Republican party the ascen- | 
dency, it will be no werit of the majority of | 
the Senate. That body has just given the 
Georgia Republicans a slap square in the face 
by admitting to seat a rebel sympathizer 
named Hitt, elected by the Provisional Legis- 
lature of 1868—the same body which expelled 
all its colored members. This Hi. has been 
hanging about the hall of the Senate for two 
years importuping for admission as Senator 
from Georgia. At last, through the aid of 
such Republicans as Scuvra, Trumputs & Co., 


acting with the Copperhead minority, be has | 


triumphed, and the two loyal Senators elected 
by a loyal Legislature have been sent home 
with the significant hint that the time has 
gone by when sound political principles and 
loyalty to the Government give a claimant 
for a seat in that body any advantages over & 
rival claimant of different views. The men who 
have given Hitt @ seat in the Senate struggled 
with desperate energy to keep Georgia out of 
the Union for nearly six months, unless she 
could come in on terms satisfactory to the rebel 
element of the State. Another bitter Copper- 
head is thus added to the rapidly increasing 
minority in the Senate. Vance should, and 
probably will, be admitted to keep Hint and 
Buairz and the rebel Senator from Alabama 
company. All of these have been elected 
through fraud and violence, or by a corrupt 
bargain as in Missouri. It looks very much as 
though the “ Conservatives'’ of the Senate had 
entered into a conspiracy to give the Govern- 
ment over to the rebel Democracy in 1873. 





Celuambia Typographical Unions. 


In another column we publish a letter writ 
ten by Wittiam A. Lavanerte, a colored com 
positor, employed at the Government Printing 
Office, giving bis reasons for withdrawing his 
application for membership to the Columbia 
Typographical Union, No.101. We think that 
he is correct in withdrawing under the circum. 
stances. In his characterization of Mr. Lewis 
H. Dove1ass’s letter in answer to questions 
propounded to him by one who was urging his 
admission en the Union, he is in error, Mr. 
Dovotass certainly did not depart with any 
dignity by answering questions such as are 
propounded to every applicant for membership 
to the Union. Nordid Mr. Lewis H. Dovo- 
Lass write the letter with any knowledge that 
it would be published, but simply to enable his 
friends to present his case to the Union cor- 
rectly. At the time Mr. Dovotass made appli- 
cation for membership his opponents thought 
to defeat his admission on technical grounds 
and to leave the question of color out. Mr. 
Doverase’s friends proceeded to meet them on 
those grounds, and the letter of Mr. Docexass 
to D. W. Fiyxw (to which Mr. Lavaerre has 
reference) was used for the purpose of showing 
that the charges brought against Dovetass 
were erroneous. 





We are pleased to announce that the gentle- 
man whose name appears at the head of this 
article, and who has until recently been the 
efficient editor of the New York Jndependent 
and Brooklyn Union, is, as will be seen by ad- 
vertisement in our columns, about to publish in 
New York a weekly journal— The Golden Age 
The great success of the New York Jndepend- 
ent is more than largely due to the able men- 
agement of its: editorial columns, and itis 
needless to say that there will be no falling off 
in this new paper of those characteristics which 
were so eminently favorable to the success.of 
one of the most widely read weekly papers in 
the coun ry, 
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Lavalette’s Defense. 


Inasmuch as the Columbia Typographical 


prices, qualifications to membership, etc., 


employment in the Government Printing Office, 


and desiring to comply with the usages, how- 
ever ancient or recent at the time of his com- 
ing, made formal application for membership 
to said Union. 

The majority of the committee, to whom was 
referred said application for membership, saw 
no jast cause why I should not be admitted to 
fellowship in said Union as a competent work- 
man, and recommended an initiation. 

However deficient in mental caliber some 
men are for great occasions, they occasionally 
possess unbounded perspicacious talents for 
technicalities. After the report of the Com- 
mittee on. Nominations had been delivered to | 
your conclave, an American embryo, far-seeing, | 
future statesman (how ungrateful are repub- 
lics! fifteen months have elapsed and the 
people of this great nation have not only not 
rewarded, but have not even recognized, his 
genius!) saw a technical informality, which 
caused the application to lie over for two 
months. During the interim of which, I was 
frequently told that printers had no mean 
prejudices ; that if it had not been for them the 
history of six or more thousand years would 
be comparatively unknown ; that the onward 
progress of science would be checkmated ; that 
they are the indispensable gentlemen who de- 
vote their lives to the salvation and preserva- 
tion of all arts, and are content to die martyrs 
to their singular avocation for the benefit of the 
world. How credulous I was! 

The second time having arrived for the con- 
sideration of my application, brought with it 
that of Mr. Lewis H. Douglass, and together 
they were postponed for one year. The appli- 
cations of Messrs. Smith and Frederick Doug- 
lass, Jr., underwent the same fate. 

Asa gentleman possessing docile and law- 
abiding proclivities, I waited for the year to 
be fully complete and ended. On the day of 
the evening to which my ‘“‘case’’ had been post- 
poned I addressed note to the Union, through 
its president, (Mr. Webb,) the gist of which 
was essentially as that given in the Daily Pa- 
triot of the 4th instant. 

To effectuate the purposes for which your 
organization is formed, you require, in a meas- 
ure, not only unity of interests, but a degree 
of moral responsibility, integrity of character, 
indefatigable devotion and vim in each indi- 
vidual member—all of which are essential in a 
crises, or else I utterly misunderstand the re- 
lation you hold to each other and the objeet of 
your formation. Entertaining these exalted 
notions of the character of your august assem 
bly, with a firm purpose of embodying them in, 
and making them a part of, my individuality 
and the basis of a fature conduct, I believed 
then, and do now, that I would not only lose 
my self-respect, compromise the conduct of my 
former life, be unworthy the respect and confi- 
dence of your organization in quiet employment 
or emergent times, bat would lose the formal 
recognition of my employer and those who are 
temporarily placed over me, if I allowed the 
Union to again meet and dally with my case, 
when I could give a broad but respectful sug- 
gestion of the probable consequences of sueh 
action in a letter addressed to the Union, as 
before mentioned. 

I placed that letter in the hands of Mr. Cof- 
fin, to be read before the adjournment of the 
stated meeting in January, that the members 
of the Union might take due notice thereof and 
govern themselves accordingly. I learned the 
next day, by the morning papers and other- 
wise, that the letter was not read, and the 
Union adjourned without reaching my case; 
that the new president arbitrarily adjourned 
the meeting, contrary to the expressed wishes 
of a majority then present and voting. I inti 

mated that I was dissativfied with such treat- 
ment, and that no man with common sense and 
self-respect would stand it. 

A few days later I proposed to Mr. Coffin, 
after a brief resume of the field, that for me to 
retain my. self-respect, and the Union to re- 
trieve itself from the stigma of indifference to 
the just rights of a competent fellow-workman, 
a special meeting might be holden to adjust 

matters. Mr. Coffin fell in with my proposi- 
tion, and through his personal friendship for 
me and zeal for the absolute rights of all, the 
required number was obtained requesting a 
special meeting. 

It was hinted to me on the day of the meet- 
ing that a point of order would be raised and 
sustained by the president, the meeting would 
be adjourned, and I would thereby receivea 
complete saub. I thought, and I said at the 
time, that surely gentlemen would have a bet- 
ter care te their own interests than to precipi- 
tate me into acting that part I should have 
long ago. < 

I took it for granted that printers possessed 
all the intelligence the world gaye them credit 
for. The note above referred to, as addressed 
to the Union, was couched in courteous, firm, 
and comprehensive English. The charge that, 
I: only intimated a withdrawal is giving me 
credit for diplomatic talents which those kam; 
intimately acquainted with believe to be con- 
with me will testify that I was anequivecal ia. 


my expressions, and firm im my determination, | 


to have a yote at all hazards om the evening of 
the 3d instant. ae 4 
When I make application for work I de it’ 











at. A strict and 
raleses I found them is all you can charge 
upon me. I neverasked admission ane colored 
printer. If ypu proposed to make war, 
those who favor my admission and me 
ground that I was born outside ' 


tion, and obloquy they have undergone for the 
sake of having justice done « fellow-workman, 
whose frienaship to me requires a justification 
of my action in peremptorily withdrawing my 
application, and for whom this letter was mainly 
written, this is my défense. 


answer to some inquiries concerning his peti- 
tion for membership, I did not then, and. do 
not now, approve of the course he pursued. 
I told him that I considered hie compliance 
with the curious as detracting from his per- 
sonal dignity. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to inveigle me into writing a letter to 
the Union upon whieh to build a fool’s claim 
to sympathy or influence the action of the 


could in the premises. By your constitution 
no historical er biographical sketch, esthetical 
or ethnological tests are required; hence I be- 


inflict anything of that nature on your assem- 
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or other cause to me 


. | unknown, (and for which I know this region 

to be quite ee ae or would 
be a 
(7a eeetlading? 1 eae yao 
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To my sincere friends, for the insults, vexa- 


At the time Mr. Douglass wrote a letter in 


Union> 


In filling up a blank petition I did all 1 


lieved it would be presumption on my part to 


bly. I made application in the manner re- 
quired of all who propose to affiliate with or 
work in your jurisdiction, contenting myself 
to be bound by and conform to your regula- 
tions. 

The technical informality, the propriety at 
this time, the absolute ignoring, and the direct 
snub, each occurring in the order in which 
they are named, as a subterfuge to dodge the 
issue, is more than I can, is more than I would, 
bear from you if the strength of your organiza- 
tion was multiplied by one hundred. I have 
already gone to the verge of that point, wherein 
one step farther and honor goes beyond recall. 
May I forever fail to pronounce or write an- 
other word of the English language if I cross 
that point at this or any other time. 

The cause of a strike cannot (should it occur) 
be charged to me. If the printers of Wash- 
ington, or any other place, have no more man- 
liness, no more humanity, no more fellowship 
toward each other than to persist in a bull- 
headed course of conduct, the result of which 
is to throw a majority of their comrades upon 
the benevolence of the public and their poor 
pittances, and perhaps reduce the price of their 
own labor onethird or one-half, I think you 
need go and queff anew at the fountain of 
unadulterated common sense. The course of 
such conduct does not even merit the dignity 
of the name prejudice. 

The thrust at my sensitive feelings was con- 
scious and premeditated. 


‘Fate wanes wounded more deep the generous 
eart, 
Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart.”’ 


From this hour I devote myself, with all the 
wounded feelings of a sensitive man stung to 
the quick can experience, to a warfare upon 
your organization, until you shall have so far 
recovered common sense, as to cry, ‘‘ Hold! 
we'll act the part of men.”’ 
I am alone responsible for my action. It is 
not for me to say that the other colored printers 
appreciate the circumstances as I do. 
If there is one among you 80 vile who would 
not do, under the circumstances, as I have done, 
you fellowship a thing which is not worthy of 
the name man, but ought to be denounced by 
his own family and execrated by his comrades. 
Very respectfally, yours, 
W. A. Lavaverte. 
s ae 





Southern Republican Association. 





{From tho Washington Republican, Jan. 1.} 

A meeting of the Southern ublican As- 
sociation was held last night in Clark's build- 
ing, 477 and 479 Pennsylvania avenue—Hon. 
Allen Rutherford in the chair, and James Van 
Vieck, secretary. . 
The treasurer submitted his report, shewing 
a balance on hand of $367.29. H. Mon- 
tague, chairman of the executive committee, 
reported thaf Hon. Horace Maynard, who was 
expected to be present and address the meet- 
ing, was prevented from attending by pressing 
engagements. He said they expected to have 
John M. Langston and Dr. Maekey address 
them at some future time. 
Several new members were elected, and 

& proposed amendment to the constitution 


—. 
r. 8. L. Hodge, of South Carolina, being 
called upon, said he was happy to see so many 
Southern men present. He did not know there 
were 80 many connected with the Departments. 
He would speak to them of the state of things 
in South Carolina. To be a Republican in 
South Carolina a man had to take hia life in 
his own hands. It was not like being a Re- 
publican in Washington. South Carolina was 
carried by 34,000 Republican ority at the 
last election, Still outrages of all kinds were 
ted there upon men on account of their 
political opinions. Iu one day there were 
thirteen men killed in one county in South 
Carolina, for no crime except that of being 
Republican, and yet nobody was punished. 
The organization known as the Ku-Klux 
Klan was @ and nota myth, ‘They are 
organized ostensibly as an agricultural society, 
but when they meet and close their doors they 
devise not plans for sowing oats and corn, bus 
what was the quickest and easiest way to dis- 
pose of noted Republicans. ‘This organization 
extends through Py the, Ganthere Aabah, gu 
they are preparing for the campai 1872. 
He was dred of telling them that they would 
be protected if they voted the Republican 
ticket. . It was not A citizen of Eng- 
land is protected by the Government wherever 
he may be, but not so the citizens of our free 


— 
utrages have been, and are still, being 


make your blood curdle. The day bef 
left Columbia he saw four men who had been 
inhumanly whipped, and nameless 
had been perpetrated upon others 
“iehea. H ae = be 
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petrated there ; the bare recital of which would me 



























if you receive unusual attention and criticism 


this 

choice soils, but yet are filled with much rab- 
bish of humana — and blind stapidity— 
‘fields yet studded with stumps of vicious sen- 
timent and roots of vile passion and hate— 
these invite the hand and brain of a master. 

I stood and listened to one of the first grad- 
uates of Lincoln University, who had been born 
and bred in the bosom ef slavery, with all its 

t and present disabilities to contend with, 
n South Carolina. With wonderfal diction 
and power of utterance; with an eloquence 
that thrilled every heart, he clesned away the 
rubbish, stumps, and roots that were in his 
field. That doctrine so vital te the perpetuity 
of slavery—so covered up 
‘* State rights,” he repudiated—he plainly de- 
mcnstiial its sophistry—and then he pressed 
that other, that better, that nobler substitute— 
that Websterian doctrine of Natjonal sover- 
eignty—that has so often prevented the disso- 
lution of our Union—that has so terribly, 
bloodily struggled with a legion of the powers 
of darkness and death, and finally triamphed 
in a clearer sunshine of truth—s recoguition 
of no such solecism as subordinate sovereign- 
ties enclosed by imagiary lines, but in a re- 
cognition of the man—the man made in the 
image of his God—the man for whem Christ 
suffered, died, and arose again—the man who, 
through this Eternal advocate, has the prowise 
of not only the life that now is, but that which 
is to come, 

He was more eloquent than Calhoun, be- 
cause he had his power to move men; and a 
greater, because in a clearer atmosphere he 
showed a power to behold and exhibit substan- 
tial ideas of the snow-white goddess of Truth. 
May I venture to give a few words of exher- 
tation to you young gentlemen on this to you 
and to us solemn occasion? Dare to be trae— 
fir+t to yourselves ; the body is the mind’s bur- 
den-bearer ; let it be kept pure and fresh ; let 
it not be jaded by overwork, nor stafved into 
disease by neglect, and then goaded and pun- 
ished because it goes halting and stumbling 
through life. Overfed, over heated by excite- 
ment, passion, or appetite, its functions will be 
illy performed. Again, a soft, short-breathed, 
good natured animal of pampered laziness will 
never do. Good health and much muscle will 
help wonderfully in get a few intricate cases 
of law, as in other ness. 

As with the body, #0 with the mind ; it wants 
to be kept pure and fresh ; neither starved nor 
lethoric, and not often over-heated. You 
ave learned much if you have learned how to 
use and not abuse it. 

And the heart! pmre, fresh, active, open, 
loving God increasingly and man unselfishly. 
The summation of one’s duties to himeelf is 
found in the pregnant word, integrity. 

Be true to man and woman, remembering in 
this connection a precept once given me, years 
ago, ‘‘ My eon, never allow yourself to dispar- 
age women.” ‘The character of a true woman 
is sacred—it is precious—God help you never 
to forget it for an instant 

Your neighbor will often stand in your way ; 
your enemy will symetimes attack you re- 
morsely ; bat he cannot conquer you: while 
you can pray for him, and be really willing to 
do him a service, should he be placed in your 
power. But personal encounter with fists and 
feet, or with swords aud pistols, always ends 
in personal degradation and loss, with no 
sible gain. If all could only feel how mach 
better, how much nobler, how much more re- 
munerative, nay, how more Godlike it is to 
suffer than to fight, hates would cease and wars 
would be over. 

Now, this is no milk and water food that I 
would offer you or bave you live on. I would 
rather a thousand times a young man would 
fight than be a coward. A cringing, cowardly 
spirit is mean ; it will never attempt to swim ; 
it will never even jump into the water, nor 
breast the waves of one | conflict neither 
with sin nor sorrow nor work. I want to seea 
man love bis fellow-man well enough to recog- 
nize him; to stand for him, if need be, against 
@ vast multitude of devils, or both combined ; 
to stand fora prineiple as sturdily as Martin 
Luther, as grandly as George Washington, as 
calmly as the Duke of Wellington, as brilliant- 
ly as General Sherman, and as tenaciously as 

eneral Grant. 

Be true to God. His all-seeing eye is ever 
= ap you. The very breath in your nostrils is 

is gift, and ite continuance Ilis ission. 
You are in His almighty power to live or not 
to live ; yet these thoughts alone will not make 
aman true to his Maker. But it is that ability 
over you, around you, in you, that works the 
solemn, wu conviction that God loves 
you, even Take the little child with a 
strong will and a temper yet unsubdued, at- 
tempt to frighten him, whip him, scold bim, 
shut.him in the closet or down in the cellar, he 
continues to seream and resist you ; but if you 
can show him, so that he feels it, that you 
really love him, he yields and becomes plastic 
in your hands. So, like the little child, turn 
up your faces towards God, whose tenderness 
is beyond expression, .aad let Him fill your 
hearts with the pulsations of His infinite love, 
and you will not long be rebellious ; you will 
not be untrue to Him ; you will thua be able to 
carry ® 1 deamon spirit into the 
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not more remarkable for profound learning io 
the law than for various attainments in scholar. 
ship ard science. 
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oa, mea, with your sequirements when 6f-England, wee ¥i 
wad quicken abt, the Gret dividend; by the father of a young sala who just com- 
therefore you mast not thiuk ita strange thing | menced his law studies, and asked what books 


he would especially recommend te the beginuer. 
- —_ him to read Dante,” was the prompt 
reply. 


“ But,” said the astonished father, 


“my son is beginning law.’’ “ Yes," said the 


Chancellor, “and I say tell him to read Daate. 


If he would be a good lawyer he must be at 


home in literature.” 


There is one other pessession without which 


science, literature, and law, all in amplest 


measure will be of smal! avail ; it is character. 
Would you succeed you must deserve success, 


and this cam only be by character. Cicero, in 


his work describing the orator, says that he 
must be a good man ; that otherwise he can not 
be a true orator. This is heathen testimony 
worthy of constant memory. But ‘the same 


may be said of the lawyer. Remember well, 


do not forget, you can not be a good lawyer un- 
ess you are a goodman. Nothing is more 
certain. 

If to these things be added health, there is 
no success which will not be within your reach. 

There is one other remark which I hope you 
will allow me to maké. Belonging to a race 
which for long generations has been oppressed 
and despoiled of rights, you must be the vigi- 
lant and sensitive defenders of all who suffer 
in any way from wrong. The good lawyer 
should always be on the side of human rights ; 
and yet it is a melancholy fact in history that 
lawyers have too often lent their learning and 
subtle tongues to sustain wrong. This you 
must scorn todo. In thfs sacret cause of jus- 
tice be faithful, constant, brave. No matter 
who is the offender ; whether crime be attempted 
by political party, by Congress, or by Presi- 
dent—where ever it shows itself, whether on 
the continent or on an island of the sea, you 
must be ready at all times to stand forth, care- 
less of consequences, and vindicate the right. 
So doing, you will uphold your own race in its 
unexampled trials. 

Each of you is a unit of the mass. There- 
fore, sustaining the rights of all, you will sus- 
tain your own. Be not satisfied with anything 
less than the rights of all. Bat while generous- 
ly maintaining the rights of others, 1 venture 
te say that you will be entirely unworthy of 
the vantage-ground on which you now stand if 
you do not insist at all times on those equal 
tights which are still denied to you. Here par- 
ticularly is a duty. The poet has said that— 


‘“Who would be free himself must strike the 
blow.”’ 
You are all free, God be praised! But you are 
still shut out from rights which are justly 
— You yourselves must strike the biow, not 
y violence, but by every mode known to the 
Constitution and law. I do not doubt that 
every denial of equal rights, whether in the 
school-roem, the jury-box, the public hotel, the 
steamboat, or the public conveyance, by land 
or water, is contrary to the fundamental’ prin- 
ciples of republican government, and therefore 
te the Constitution itself, which should be 
corrected by the courts if not by Congress. 
See to it that this is done. The Constitution 
does not contain the word‘ white ;” who can 
insert it in tne law? Insist that the common 
school, where the child is prepared for the 
duties of manhood, shall know no discrymina- 
tion unknown to the Constitution. Insis€, also, 
that the public conveyances and public hotels, 
owing their existence to law, shall know no 
discrimination unkaown to the Constitution, 
so that the Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress, who is the peer of all at the national 


P08- | capitol, shall not be insulted and degraded on 


the way to his public duties. Insist upon 
equal rights everywhere; make others insist 
upon them. I hold you to this allegiance ; 
first, by the race from which you are sprung ; 
and secondly, by the profession which yo: now 
‘espouse. 





The West Point Troubles. 


Statement ef the Congress Investigating 
Committee—Faull Details of the Expulsion 
of the Three Cadets—Cadet Grant One of the 
Prominent Participants in the Affair. 


Wasuinaton, February 2.—The West Point 
trouble was under consideration by the House 
Cemmittee this morning. The sub-committee 
have not completed their report, but a state- 
ment of the facts elicited by the examination of 
witnesses at the Academy was made to the 
Committee and portions of the testimony were 
read. There was no conflict. of evidence, the 
testimony of the three victims of the outrage 
corresponding io all important particulars with 
that of the members of the first class who were 
en in the affair. 

t appears that on the night of Jan. 2 Cadet 
Baird left his quarters, and was absent without 
leave from 6 till 9 o’clock, Meanwhile, his 
room-mate, Cadet Flickinger, twice reported 
“all right” to the sentry makes the rounds 
to see if the boys are in their quarters. This 
answer, according to the custom of the Acade- 
my, means that the absent cadet bas left, to be 

one ce over ten a and o -_ there- 
ore, a false repert on the part lickinger. 
Baird went on to Buttermilk Falls, several 
miles away, wearing citizens’ clothes. On the 
same evening Cadet Barnes left his room, re- 
porting “all ri,ht” to the sentry ; but, instead 
of returning, he crawled into the back window 
of Flickinger’s room, and spent the evening 
with him. 

These boys all belonged to-the fourth or 
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messenger to the first class, 
;| clothes and other valuables might be sent to 
them. This was done, with a riew warning to 
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Meanwhile the expelled cadets had seat a 
ing that their 


— ae ors coon went to New York, 
and Bajrd an ickinger to Poughkeepsie, 
The latter two 


time when Hen 
sword and went forth to battle with the terrible 
Know-Nothings. 


. we are reminded of 
A. Wise buckled on his 
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The following is the oath of the White 


; of them left bis watch and | Brotherhood, (Ku-Klux Klan :) 

“You y ewear, in the presence of 
next morning the three fourth class ca- | Almighty God, that you will never reveal the 
dots were missed, and the Cadet Captain, | name of the person who initiated you ; and that 
Davis, who had himself waked Baird, reported | you will never reveal what is now. about to 
hiss absent Without leave, aud coolly saw the | come to your knowledge; and that you are not 
Oe aceaicaey ae ee the rolls. now a member of the Red Strin Union 
Saperintendent made haste to poate League, Heroes of America, Graud Army of 
boys as deserters in a dispatch to Washington. | the Republic, or an ethos enqunhention, wives 
'| During the day the facts partially leaked out, | aim and inteation is to destroy the rights of 
and the commander of the Gen. Upton, the South, or of the States, or of the peuple, or 
ordered the two leading members of the first | toelevate the negro to a political equality with 
class to make a repoftto him of all that bad | yourself; and that you are mpael wal such 

occurred. The class at once -held a meeting, | principles. So help youGod. . 
took the matter oat of the hands of the two| “You further swear before Almight God, 
cadets thus appointed, and chose a committee | that you will be true to the principles of this 
of three to’ draw up a report, which they sub- | brotherhood and the members thereof; and 
mitted on the 5th. that you will never reveal any of the secrets, 


orders, acts, or edicts, and you will never make 
known to any person, net a known member of 
this brotherhood, that 
self, or who are mem 
never assist in initiating, or allowed to be in- 
itiated, if you can prevent 


are a member your- 
; and that you will 


it, any one belong- 


wiere they found ine ing to the Red String Order, Union ey 
wrote a statement of the and sent it to | Heroes of America, Grind Army of the 
Superintendent Pitcher. On the 6th an officer | pubic, or any one holding radical views or 


was sent to arrest them as deserters. Barnes 
was also bronyht beck from New York. The 
three victims, on their return, instead of re- 
ceiving the sympathy and support ef the offi- 
cers of the Academy, were aryed to resign at 
Once, and were easily induced, in their state of 
alarm, to sign signatares. ‘These were indorsed 
by General Pitcher and General Upton, with 
ao urgent recommendation (or their immediate 
acceptance, without the usual reference to the 
parents; The resignations were received and 
accepted at the War Department on the 9th. 

The first claas 5 a to have se impressed 
the academic officers that they were anx- 
ious to get rid of the victims in order to prevent 
the necessity of investigating the outrage and 
punishing the perpetrators. ‘They are accused 
of seeming to have no conceptions of the gravi- 
ty of the offence committed by the fjrst class. 

© notice was taken of the offense until the 
10th, when, finding that the resignations of 
the three victims had been accepted, a weak 
order was issued disapproving of the affair, and 
confining the first class within the limits of the 
parade-ground and academic buildings. The 
first class in their address to the Superinten- 
dent, and in their subsequent testimony before 
the Congressional committee, said that lying 
had become 80 common in the Academy that 
they felt it their duty to make an example of 
some one in order to maintain the honor of the 

y. They stated that in 22 cases where 

cadets bad been court-martialed and sentenced 
to be dismissed, 21 had been restored by orders 
from Washington, so that courts martial could 
not be relied upon to punish offenses. All of 
the cadets engaged in the affair sustained each 
other and declared that they were all alike re- 
sponsible, so that it was impossible for the 

‘ommittee to find out who instigated the move- 
ment, The Military Committee will hear the 
report of the sub-committee on Monday next, 
and decide what action to recommend to the 
House. There seems to b& but one opinion on 
the subject among members of Congress, and 
that is, that the conduct of the Academic offi- 
cers should be censured, and sach panishment 
inflicted upon the offending class as will insure 
the Academy against auy future introduction 
of mob law among the cadets. It is reported 
now that when the matter comes before the 
House a motion will be made to remove all the 
officers of the Academy and expe! the whole 
of the first class. 

a > ee. -C—™” 


A Talk with Longstreet. 





‘*Gath”’ of the Chicago Tribune has recently 
had a talk with the reconsiructed Confederate 
General Longstreet. He says: 

I met General Longstreet a few evenings ago, 
and had a good opportunity to determine what 
manner of man he is, so far at least as his con- 
versation and appearance went. Longstreet is 
one of the most perfect types of a professional 
soldier. He was born in South Carolina, but 
is of Georgia extraction, and he says that bis 
family name is German. He is a nephew of 
the celebrated Judge Longstreet, author of the 
‘* Georgia Scenes,’’ which, in their day, were 
considered to be an unique centribution to our 
periodical literature. 

He wears plain dress, and his whole presence 
has a nameless self-possession and self-respect 
which is not unfrequent amongst Southerd men. 
He told me that he never cast a vote in bis life 
until last year. Longstreet discusses with calm- 
ness and good judgment the military ability of 
his old assoviates, and it 1s not palpable that be 
has lost any of the zest and heartiness which 
used to distinguish him as a member of the 
** Lost Cause.’ He says nothing which indi- 
cates his regret at the part he took, but on the 
contrary, seemed to have a docile sort of fund- 
ness for his military life and prominence during 
the rebellion. He evidently considers Joe John- 
ston’s tobe the first military reputation of the 
South, and he speaks of all the Federal Gen- 
erals with respect, aceounting even for McClel- 
lan’s failure in the Peninsula. I asked him if it 
were true, as had been related, thatat Gettysburg 
he advised the turning of the Federal position 
on Cemetery Ridge. He said ‘‘yes;’ that on 
the third day he had proposed to General Lee to 
extend his line so as to cover the roads leading 
back toward Maryland, and this would compel 
an evacuation of the Federal position. ‘ No,” 
replied Lee, ‘‘ the enemy is right there, and we 
must fight him,’’ Longstreet says that he sat 
upon a fence and watched with a field glass 
Picket’s Division making that celebrated but 
fatal charge, and that he felt satisfied that the 





calls and summonses of the ¢ 
or ee should it be in your power so 
to do. 


opinions; and should any member of this 
brotherhood, or their famtlies, be in danger, 
you will inform them of 
necessary, you will go to their assistance; and 
that vou will oppose all radicals and negroes 
in ail of their political designs; and that 
should any radical or negro impose on, abuse, 
or injure any member of this brotherhood, you 
will assist in punishing him in any manner the 
“= a direct. 
“ You fu 


eir danger, and, if 


rther swear that will obey all 
hief of your camp 


“ Given upon this, your obligation, that you 


will never give the word of distress unless you 
are in great need of assistance ; and should 
you hear it given by any brother you will go to 
his or their assistance, and should any membcr 
reveal any of the secrets, acts, orders, or edicts 
of the brotherhoed, you will assistin punishing 
him in any way the camp may direct or ap- 
prove of. So help you God.”—Lynchbury 
( Va.) Press. 
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The Ku-Kiux Out Again. 





We learn from good citizens of Cleaveland 


county that the Ku-Klux have been riding 
almost every night for a week or more past in 
different parts of the county, committing ov- 
merous oatrages, burning, robbing, and whip- 
ping. On last Sunday night they went to Mr. 
John W. Logan's, on Sandy Ran, about thirty 
in number, all armed, disguised in regular Ku- 


Klux style, and all riding good horses, which 


is sufficient evidence to prove that they were 
not a gang of “ poor trash,” as the leading 


Democrats would have us believe, but men of 
property, and no doubt looked upon, in “ day- 
light,” as respectable citizens. 

We were informed by Mr. Logan's family, he 
being absent in Tennessee, that they came 
abort half-past nine o’clock at night; that 
when they first made their appearance they 
were all walking, but after they had been there 
a few minutes they disappeared, going the 
path in the direetion ef the spring in the rear 
of the house, and were gone but a few minutes 
until they returned all riding. They dis- 
mounted, went into the kitchen, where the 
colored family lived, and commenced their 
depredations. They pulled and jerked several 
of the family about, giving them an occasional 
punch with their guns, but did not hurt any 
of them seriously; they broke open their 
trunks and chests, taking what little money, 
jewelry, &c., that they could find; they then 
called for the firearms, and one gun and a re- 
volver were brought out, which they took and 
carried off, together with all the amunition on 
the place. 

They took Dick Ream, a colored man, who 
was in the kitchen at the time, carried him off 
up the road a short distance, where they abused 
and beat him with their guns and pistols toa 
fearful extent.. Dick concluded nally that 
they intended to kill him, in which we have no 
doubt he was right, and, after several desperate 
efforts, succeeded in making his escape, but, 
as he run, they fired about twenty shots at him, 
one shot taking effect in his hip, giving him a 
severe but not dangerous wound. They made 
all the co'ored men promise not to vote the 
Radical ticket any more, telling them if they 
ever did they would certaiuly kill them.— 
Rutherfordton(N. €.) Star. 
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The Russian Princess. 





Many years ago there lived in,a beautiful 
valley in Switzerland, called the ‘“‘Emmenthal, ” 
a celebrated doctor whose name was Michael 
Suppach. People of distinction and fortune 
came to consult him from all parts of Europe. 
Many also came out of cur'osity to visit his 
wonderful laboratory. One dey quite a party 
of titled people were his guests, among whom 
were a French marquis and a Russian princess. 
The doctor had been conversing with his visit- 
ors of rank buta few moments when an old peas- 
ant, who had come a long distance on foot, en- 
tered, to consuit him in refeience to his invalid 
wife. The doctor turned immedietely trom his 
great company on tie arrival of his more meanly 
dressed patient, and was soon so interested in 
the details of the case, that he forgot the pres- 
ence of the others. The old man, though 
apparently very poor, was of noble appearance, 
and wore a long white beard. The French 
marquis who wished to be very witty and enter- 





Ceme Ridge could not be carried. I asked 
him what he would have done had Lee permitted | 
him to turn Round Top to the right, and he | 
replied that he should have moved by forced | 
marches directly upon Washington city. Long. | 
street says that both sides of the civil war | 
committed mistakes when they put engineer 
officers at the head of large armies, and that 
the properties which make a field marshal are 
not those required in an active genefal. He 
does not believe that if Meade had pursued 
Lee’s army after Gettysburg, Lee would have 
been beaten, but says he wanted to stand at 
Hagerstown and meke a fight. He always 
speaks of the Federals in discussing these war 
mattera as the enemy. He dves not believe 
that McClellan could have got into Richmond 
if he had been bolder in his Peninsula campaign, 
but says that at a later period of the war there 
were several occasions when the city might 
have been easily captured. He thinks Gettys 
burg was, on the whole, the best fight of the 
war ; thinks it fortunate that Meade had re- 
placed Hooker in command of the Federal army 





y class. The sentry suspected all was| there.. He spoke of a number of instances 
not and the absenee of Bairdand Barnes where the Federal troops bad behaved as well 
from quarters was ascertained and re- | as anybody could expect soldiers to behave, 
gp day. The Were at once ond that bis rs troops, which were collected 
— © mame States, were as good as 


e has not a icle of bitterness 
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talks over the whole 




















taining, made mach sport of him, while Dr. 
Suppach was preparing the necessary medi- 
cine, and at last he offered a wager of twelve 
Louis d’Ors that no lady present would kiss 
“the dirty old fellow.” The Russian princess 
hearing these words, made a sign to her attend- 
ant to bring her a plate, on which she placed 
twelve Louis d'Ors (about fifty-four doilars), 
carried it to the marquis, who, of course, could 
not refuse to add also twelve more. Then this 
noble Russian lady, approaching with reverence 
the old man with the long beard, said: “ Per- 
mit me, venerable father, to salute you after the 
fashion of my country.” She embraced him 
aud gave him a kiss. She then presented him 
with the twenty four Louis d’Ors from the plate 
with these words: ‘‘ Take this guld as a re- 
membrance of me, and a sign that the Russian 
girls think it their duty to honor old age. 

Alfred Richardson, colored Representative 
in the Legislatare, who lives at Watkinsville, 
was visited a few nights ago by Georgia's chiv- 
alry, and after they had surrounded the house, 
like pure cowards, began to shoot into it. 
Three shots are said to have taken effect upon 
Richardson. Thinking they had finished their 
victim, they entered the house for the pur- 
pose of applying the torch, but the leader was 
saluted wich adischarge from ashot-gun, which 
settled his account right there. The balance 
of the g fled, carrying off their dead ¢>m- 
rade. Kichardson is not seriously wounded, 
and will soon recover. If the negroes of the 
South would, in all cases, defend themselves 
in this manner, there would be less fun in Ku- 
Kluxing, and fewer Ka-Kiux.—Macon ( Ga.) 
Union. 
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MADALINE. 


It fell when the crimson began to shine 
In the round of the robin's breast, 

That the feet of the maiden, Madatine, 
Came not to dance With the rest. « 

And when the splendor shone in the grass, 
And the head of the rose was high, 

She sang of love, though the song, alas! 
Was only a lonesome ery. 


But, ah! when the drifts of gold in the air 
Betrayed where the broom was sweet, 

She took the comb from her silken hair 
And let it fall to her feet. 

And in the days when the woods grew brown 
And a red haze fringed the skies, 

She wound it back and wound it down 
From her poor bewildered eyes. — 


And by and by, when the snows were white, 
And a shadow sat in the land, 

She lay on her bed from morn till night, 
And turned the ring on her hand. 

The midnight moon was blind with storms, 
But her heart with dreams was light— 


For she cried, ‘* He has come! let me go to his | ascended into Heaven ; for it wae a prayer— 


arms !"’ 
And passed away from our sight.) 


We searched the valley far and wide 
For the print of a step—but no! 


And we comb her hair like the hair of a bride, 


And made her a grave in the snow,® 
And we took the smile with trust so sweet— 
And we took.the ring—for a sign, 


And the name we graved at her head and feet 


Was Fartu—not Madaline. 
- NSeribner’s Monthly. 
— —~ <> 
A Miner’s Story. 


“Tt’s caved” exclaimed Bill Beaver, burst- 
ing into the cabin where I was leisurely eating 
my breakfast, and reading the news from some 


Jast year’s papers that were posted on the wall 


“The ground has caved! It came down 
and Little Jimmy was at the 
breast ; I was further out in the drift, and had 
the start of it; but it made such a close call 


mighty sudden ; 


for me, that I know he must ‘a got ketched.”’ 


The technical jargon revealed to me the fact 
that our mine had cated, and had buried one 
of our companions—for ‘‘ Little Jimmy” was 


not an infant, but a man—aminer and a friend. 


Hie had been workiny at the ‘ breast,’” or 


farthest end of the “drift,” but was now, per- 


haps, sleeping his last in the bosom of the = 


mother of us all. 

Three years before this we had come to this 
creek. We had prospected the ‘side gulches” 
and the bars, and found * culors’’ everywhere. 


Indications were favorable. co we “staked” q | (dea that bitherto unknown lands were to be 


body of ground along the main track, built 


cabins, organized a company, of which the a moment be maintained. The truth is that 
writer was elected president, and went to work | 


to open our claim. 
ThdBe three years had been years of toil and 
rivation. We were in the heart of the Roeky 
Mountains. Our camp was pitched in a little 
basin of a valley, warm and sunshiny, and just 
at the entrance of adeep and yloomy canyon. 
which we named “The Devil’s Gate,’ and 
* through which our sparkling little stream 
foamed and tumbled down to that great river. 
Our ground was deep and very wet. Drainage 
was necessary, and we hud driven a tunnel for 
this purpose through the earth and boulders 
that filled the primeval bed of the creek, until 
we had attained a horizontal distance of a 
thousand yards; but the slope of the gulch 
was 80 gradual that we had not reached the 
‘*bed-rock,’’ where we hoped to find the gold 
laid in heaps. ‘“ Bed-rock,” being the objec- 
tive point, must be reached; so we sank a 
shaft at the head of our tunnel and betook our- 
selves to a pump. 
As it was a couple of thousand miles to the 
nearest foundry, and we could not afford to 
await the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, a pump under the circumstances was 
a problem; so I will tell you how we got one. 
We had blacksmith’s and carpenter's teols, 
which most of us could use; there was plenty 
of timber growing on the mountains, and a 
pair-of dilapidated freight-wagons supplied our 
stock of iron. Great slabs or segments were 
cut from fir-trees, and hewn and dressed on one 
side to a smooth pla The other side was 
rounded to an arch or convex surface, so that 
when four such segments were placed together 
lengthwise, secured with pins at the edges, 
which were first squared and then made _paral- 
lel, they formed a low hollow trunk or barrel, 
four-square within, but outside cylindrical, and 
tapering slightly from one @nd to the other. 
Upon this were driven hoops or bands of iron 
which forced the joints close like those of a 
cask, and thus we had pumps or pipes of con- 
siderable length and solidity. It was easy to 
fit to them valves and pistons, and to work 
them with a wooden walking-beam moved by 
the crank of a water-wheel. This crank was a 
master-piece. It had an arm or leyerage of 
two feet, and was forged from the iron axle of 
one of our wagons, and its gudgeons or bearing 
were turned ina lathe of our own contriving. 
This was a heavy job for our resources, but it 
was finished after an age (it seemed to us) of 
toil, puzzling and perspiration; and we had 
produced machinery that was capable of raising 
to a height of nearly thirty feet many tons of 
water per day, and which answered all our re- 
quirements for drainage, so we were able to 
reach that long-sought ‘‘ bed-rock,”’ at a depth 
of ninety feet below the present bed of the 
creek. I will mention here that our pump was 
twelve inches square inside, and had a stroke 
of four feet, raising the water twenty nine-feet 
into our drain-tunnel, whence it flowed out to 
the surface @thonsand yards down the canyon. 

We had reached ** bed-rock,” but had not 
“struck it very rich,’’ and were running a 
drift or tunnel on bed-rock across and up the 
gulch in search of the * pay-streak,”” which we 
were hoping every day to find, when the an- 
nouncement of a startling aecident was made. 
llere was the ruin of our hopes and the death 
of our friend; for there was little room to 
hope for any other result. 

It must not be supposed that niuch time was 
wasted in such reflections, for, telling Bill to 
rouse the entire camp, | rushed off to the mine. 
Such of the men as had heard of the occurrence 
hurried from their work, bringing with them 
their picks and shovels as likely to be needed, 
and the miners from wet diggings came clad 
in coats, high boots, and helinet-shaped caps 
of India rubber, and Jooking like knights in 
armor. Knights they were, too, for that mat- 


and in an hour the mine was freed from 
water, so that men conld into the drift. 
It was arranged that if Little Jimmy were 
| found alive, the fact should be 
| aloft by two strokes of the signal bell; but if 
dead, one tap should announce it. Men were 
working underground as eo] such men would 
work. They had been off into gangs of 
four each, which spelled or relieved each other 
every fifteen minutes ; and as advanced 
= the > pe of _—, earth that 
filled the drift, every in to be 
with heavy Gmbete, for the vast pk og 
them had been shaken and had lost its cohe- 
sion, and at any moment might crush down 
like a mountain. 
Presently, to those who waited above, there 
came a sharp peal of the bell—then another. 
He was alive! What a shout went up from 
the men assembled there! Out of the depths 
of the canyon, above its cliffs and crags, and 
over the trees that waved on their summits, 
and above the mountains that towered beyond— 
far above them all it rose like incense. It 


a prayer of thanksgiving and of praise—not 
formed in speech, not framed in language, but 
the overflowing of the heart that cannot be ut- 
tered in words. 

My story is done. Little Jimmy had been 
overwhelmed with an avalanche, bis candles ex- 
tinguished, and he dashed.down with his face 
to the earth; but the rocks and timbers hed 
formed an arch over him. He was borne down 
to the earth, and the water had risen round 
him; and, resting his elbow on the ground, he 
was just able to support bis head above it. 
In a little while he would have drowned where 
he lay ; but he was safe now. Strong hands 
had dragged him out of his grave. They had 
harnessed themselves to the “‘ horse whim,”’ 
and had hoisted him into the glorious sunshine. 
They bore him to his cabin, and placed him in 
the tender care of ‘‘ Doc.” Here we will leave 
him. 

The three drinking-saloons in our little camp 


rest of that day ; and as the boys were about 
to take a drink, Bob Piper asked leave to offer 
a sentiment. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘* I told 
you we'd git un out, if 80 be as Gud would keep 
us. Gentiemen, He did keepus.” ‘* You bet!” 
was the nig “Heme and emphatic response.— 
Southern Magazine, 





The Claims of Celumbus. 


That Columbus was the originator of the 


found by steadily sailing westward cannot for 





neither he nor any of his contemporaries ever ex- 
, pected to find unknown lands at all. . The story 
| of his arguing for the existence of a balancing 

eontinent is founded on a misconception of his 
language. 


| What he proposed to do is sufficiently ob-| shut up in small, cheerless rooms, having none 


} vious. The entire commercial world of his 
day, Venice alone excepted, was anxious to 
discover a passage by sea to India. During a 
space of two centuries the facts and fables re 
counted by Marco Polo had gained more or 
less credence in Europe, and the not unnatural 
desire to visit the distant ‘ Cathay "’ (China, ) 
and that goodliest island of ‘Cipango”’ 
(Japan,) where the soil literally sparkled with 
rubies and diamonds, pearls were as plentiful 
as pebbles, and gold was found in the form of 
mountains rather than nuggets, had not a little 
stimulated at once the lovers of adventure and 
of Juere. Whether young Christopher had 
perused the glowing pages of the Venetian 
voyager we are not informed, yet it may be 
conjectured with the highest degree of proba- 
bility that he had. At the close of his first 
voyage he affirmed that he had returned from 
“Cipango.” In ao letter written in 1504 he 
says: ‘‘I reached, on the 13th of May, the 
province of Mango, which iscontiguous to that 
of Cathay. From Ciguara, in the eountry of 
Veragua, it is only ten day’s journey to the 
Ganges.” Reference to the map of Behaim 
will show that our navigator considered him- 
self to have been, at the time specified, on the 
northern shores of China, somewhere near the 
district lying to the north of the tropic of 
Cancer, which is assigned to the “ konig,’’ or 
king, ‘*‘ Von Mangi.” The mere fact that 
Columbus gives to the lands which he visits 
the names of ceuntries described by Marco 
Polo is tolerably strong circumstantial evi- 
dence that he was in search of these regions. 

If, however, the fables of travelers did not 
give color and character to his enterprise, there 
were facts of a very palpable and suggestive or- 
der which could not but eperate powerfully 
upon his mind. No state had exercised more 
influence in European politics, for the space of 
a hundred and fifty years, than the diminutive 
republic of Venice. Her doges were emperors ; 
they figure as the great interventionists of their 
day ; her merchants were princes ; her dwell- 
ings were palaces. Before the gorgeous por- 
tals of San Marco stood the banner poles that 
once had borne the standards of Cyprus, Can- 
dia, and Morea. When Mohammed II. was 
threatening Constantinople, the last of the im- 
perial race of Byzantium sent, in his emergency, 
embassadors to beg the aid of the city of 
waters. Venice was recognized as the sover- 
eign of the seas. The annual mystic marriage 
of the Adriatic was far from being a meaning 
less ceremony. And the cause of this was no 
mystery. Venice had been for hundreds of 
years the entrepot for the European trade with 
india. Upon the bosom of the Canal Giudeca 
rocked argosies fraught with the fine-spun pro- 
duce of the looms of Cashmere, the glittering 
yield of Golconda’s mines, the spices, perfumes, 
and dyes gathered on the banks of the sacred 
Ganges. ' 

Kiven now the swarthy belle of many an 
Kgyptian village bears unwitting testimony to 
the commercial supremas once enjoyed by the 
Queen of the Adriatic. No more goodly orna- 
ment does she boast than the string of Vene- 
tian sequins which crowns her brow. The coin 
of the republie was the recognized standard of 
pecuniary value, the medium through which 
the hostility of the Ishmaelite was converted 
into commercial urbanity. 

The kingdoms of Spain and Portagal were 
quite capable of appreciating the advantages 
derived by their more fortunately situated 
neighbor, from ber direct intercourse with the 
East ; and nothing was nearer to the heart of 








ter, for, though armed only with shovel and 
pick, they were as daring and. as generons as 
ever belted prince who rode with lance in rest | 
to right imaginary wrongs; and they were | 
ready now to risk every danger to save the} 
poor fellow buried iv the mine beneath. | 
On reaching the scene I found our ma- 
chinery apparently uninjured ; but, looking | 
more closely, I discovered that the pump was 
raising net a drop of water, and it would not | 
be long before the entire mine would be 
flooded. The. pump must be relieved at once 
or we could not hope to save the mine, much 
Jess to rescue owr frind. Calling Bob Piper, 
a tall, black-bearded miner, who had worked 
at his trade in every mining country, trom the 
English Channel to the Pucific Ocean, and 
who, for his skill, courage, and experience, 
was the miving oracle of our camp—lI pointed 
him to the pump, which was wearing itself out 
in vain, for it liited no water. 
** Bob,” said 1, * we must fix that pump! It 
is our only hope to save Little Jimmy,” 
“ We'll fix it,” replied Bob, quietiy. “ The | 
ump is starved—choked up at the bottom. 
Ve'll fix it; and as for the poor lad, we'll git | 
un out.” 

Bob was a West of England man, and his 
dialect stuck to him. | 
“ We'll get un out, bonny; 1 think he bean’t 
dead. I've helped dig men out in the Old} 
Country, and this too; an’ God help us we'll | 

git un out now ; won't us, Benny? 
Benny, thus appealed to, answered with an 
emphatic * You bet,’ and the next moment he 
and Bob, followed by two otbers, were clamp- 
ering down tbe steep and slippery flight of lad 
ders that led into the mine, until their candies, 
glimmering like stars, were ope by one swal- | 
lowed up iu the black shaft. Axes had been | 
sent down in a bucket, and in a few moments | 
were heard blows ringing op the mags of wood | 
and iron that composed the barred of the pump. 
They were cutting holes to let the water into 
the pump below. Jt had already risen above 
their waists, aud the mouth of the lowest drift 
was Dearly submerged. : 
The machinery was cracking and groaning, 
and the wheel dashed round, but it was idle 





| 
| 
| 


show, and the mine was filling up aud soon the give to this 


men would be driven out; but, meantime, we 
could hear the blows of the axes. Presently 


the sovereigns of those countries than the dis- 
covery of some other mode of intereommunica.- 
tion for themselves than the Veneto-Alexan- 
drian. For the sea-board nations of Western 
Europe this was the great commercial problem 
of the day. It suggested, it gave character, 
to all their geographical enterprise. 

And it was the design of Columbus to solve 
this problem. So far was he from conceiving 


| of any necessity for the existence of « balanc- 


ing continent, hitherto unknown, that never, 
to the ool of his days, did he even dream of 
the possibility of the existence of such a cunti- 
nent. He seems to have sapposed—at least 
be strenuously, not to say indignantly, claims— 
that his achievement has been to reach the 
shores of India, and the regions described in 
Marco Polo’s letters of gold. An extant letter 
written by him, in the year 1500, contains the 
assertion that “if any one does not give him 
credit fur having discovered the remaining 
parts of India, it simply arises from personal 
hostility” toward him. In a letter addressed 
by him to Pope Alexander, in 1802, only four 
ears before his death, he says, venturing 
argely upon the meagre geographical informa 
tion of his Holiness: “1 discovered fourteen 
hundred islands and three hundred and thirty- 
three leagues of the coast of Asia.” Over 
these islands it becomes us to cast the decent 
veil of charity—unless, indeed, we allow our- 
selves to suppose thet our worthy navigator 
always kept a reminiscence of Madeira in sight. 
Bat what of his statement regarding the three 
hundred and thirty-three leagues of Asiatic 
coast? ‘The claim to have made the discovery, 
aside from certain obvious moral inferenees, 
which it not very feebly suggests, compels the 
conclusion that this, which, of course, be never 
did at all, was what he bad always desired to 
do.—-Rey. M. Maury, in Harper's Mayazine 
for February. 
_—- ll er —— C—O = 


Mr. Tasovore Titton will issue, on the let 
of March, a new weekly journal, to be called 
The Golden Age, and to be devoted to the 
free and untrammeled discussion of all the liy- 
ing questions of Church, State, Literature, 
Art, Society, aud Reform. He proposes to 
paper his undivided energy, and 
hopes to win for it an honorable in the 
periodical literature of the country. In his 


the clumsy -waiking beam quit groaning, stood | 9, enterprise he will bave the good will ond 


still, and began to tremble, "he wheel had 
stopped for a moment, then began to move 


co-operation of 


troops of nds. 
He may be addressed, “ New York, P.O, Box 


siowly and went around with a surge. There 2,848.” 


was @ great rush of water through the pump, 
and it was all right. Our old wooden pump 
was equal to the occasion. The floodgates were 


om 





A boozy critic re “© that mine ene- 


: , ’ 
opened on the overs t wheel, and it was re-| my would write a book!’’ ‘‘But,” said one, 





quired to do its best. 


trushed round steadily, | ‘‘your enemy does not write books.” 


proclaimed open doors and free whiskey for the | with her wide-spread hair, adorued with gold, 


a ae ee | 


Frontd yavnes lady—that is, a small or bound- 
woman—may wear the most elegant 
. Her outer garment is called a sang ; 
it isa garment, buttoned up the right 
side, and extending below the kwee. It is 
dimen veep cleganty ‘embroidered, She. also 
times very e em ; 
wears = baasten enderakitt, coming below the 
, down to the scarlet pantalettes; and 
both skirt and pantalettes are i 
embroidered in many-colored silks and 
The prevailing colors for the upper garments 
at Foo Chow are black, dark blue, purple, and 
sometimés drab, while the underskirt and 
pantalettes are scarlet. In winter the outer 
ent is sometimes lined with fur, but the 
ur is always worn as lining, not outside. In 
summer the Chinese lady very generally wears 
white muslin for silk gowns, bound and 
trimmed with black muslin or satin. Her 
sleeves are rather full, and when she calls upon 
you, she keeps her hands clasped meekly be- 
fore her, excepting whén she examines your 
clothing, which she does without any hesita- 
tion. : 
I wish I could describe the style of the Chi- 
nese lady’s hair. It is very elaborate, and is 
certainly far more becoming than the present 
style of American ladies. The hair is so thor- 
oughly oiled that it is very glossy, and keeps 
its place. It would be useless to attempt a 
full description of it, but it is brought low 
down on the neck, thdugh not touching the 
neck, and then spread into a sort of fan or 
wing shape, and held in place by gold clasps 
and pms. A very elegant band, ornamented 
with gold and pearls, is often worn on the 
head, just above the forehead. Flowers are 
universally wora ; they may be either natural 
or artificial. They are fastened to long pins, 
and put into the back hair, extending out 
several inches from each side of the head. 
A full-dress Chinese lady would some. 
thi.g for any one of my readers to What 


precious stones, and flowers; her heavy god 
ear-rings, wiih jade-stone pendants ; the heavily 
embroidered sang cf satin, over which, and 
around the neck, hangs a long string of per- 
fumed beads; the gayly embroidered red an- 
derskirt and pantalettes ; the tiny feet, in two- 
inch scarlet satin shoes; the small-formed 
hands, two or three fingers of which have the 
very finish of aristocracy, that is, nails an inch 
or two long, in silver and gold sheaths; the 
gold or jade bracelets on the wrists; the cheeks 
and lips painted red, face powdered, eyebrows 
shaven straight—altogether, the lady before us 
is very pracows in her get-up, and not unhand- 
some, if I except the puor little feet so wofully 
misshapen. Such is a lady in China adorned 
with silk, satin, and jewels, but generally un- 
able to read a word, secluded from the world, 
married to a man she never saw until bound to 
him for life unless he choose to set her aside, 


of the comforts of our homes. She is the slave 
of her husband and his immediate relatives. 
Surely she is an object for our pity and sym- 
pathy.— Mrs. E. BE. Baldwin. 
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An Attempt to Escape. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung states that the 
French prisoners at Cologne, Coblentz, and 
Mayence, numbering 60,000, plotted an out- 
break on the night of Christmas Day. They 
proposed to fall on their few guards at a given 
signal, disarm and kill, them, and then, scatter- 
ing fire and sword on their way, hasten to the 
French frontier, where: they calculated on 
assistance, especially in Alsace. The mili- 
tary and police authorities had, however, a 
timely warning, and on the 24th brought up 
considerable reinforcements of infantry and 
artillery. At Cologne 10,000 troops were 
posted in the barracks, ready to march out at 
the first beat of the drum. No outbreak, how- 
ever, was attempted. Many of the prisoners 
had previously asked whether they should be 
allowed to receive Christmas presents from 
France, and, being answered in the affirma- 
tive, boxes containing, in some cases, Weapons, 
were forwarded to them. ‘These, of course, 
were confiscated. At Coblentza chest arrived, 
addressed to a French officer, which proved to 
contain five six-barreled revolvers and a dag- 
ger, concealed iu articles of clothing. The 
defiant demeanor of the officers is strongly 
complained of, and 300 of them have conse- 
quently beep removed from Wiesbaden to the 
eastern provinces, where they will be sub- 
jected to stricter supervision, and will of 
course be further from the French frontier. 
On the 19th two officers escaped from Dussel- 
dorf, and a number of Mobiles recently at- 
tempted to eseapo from the Saxvon fortress of 
Konigstein, having constructed a rope out of 
towels. ‘They were, however, detected in the 
act. Ht is said the prisoners will in future 
wear an epaulette, on which will be stamped 
the place where they are intended, and their 
name, battallion, and company. 
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Cash Value of Human Beings. 
It iggaid that the Crimean war caused the 
destruction of 784,900 lives; the war in Italy 
in 1857, 45,000 ; in Schleswig-Holstein, 3,500 ; 
the rebel war, 800,000 ; the Prussian and Aus 
trian war, 45.000; the war in Mexico ané 
China by the English and French, 65,000 ; and 
the present Prassian and French war has al- 
ready cost 100,000 ; a totul, between 1853 and 
1870, of 1,850,000 lives. All of these, or 
nearly, were men in the prime and vigor of 
their years, and capable, on an average, of 
doing twenty years of active, usefal, and profit- 
able work. 

Twenty year’s work cannot be estimated at 
less than $500 a year ; so each man was a loss 
ef $10,000, and the death of the whole number 
was a general loss of $1,800,000,000. 

But this is not the full loss. It cost an 
enormous sum to kill each man. At the 
Crimean war it cost $2,165 to kill each man, 
or $1,699,308,500 to kill them all. 

In our war the expense was equal to $18,000 
to a man, or $14,400,000,000, 

In Mexico and China the cost was chiefly on 
one side, and was not more than $6,000 a man, 
or $325,000,000. 

The Danish war cost about $10,000 a man, 
or, in the whole, $3,500,000. 

The Prussian and Austrian war cost about 
$8,000 to a man, or, in all, $360,000, 000. 

The present war has cost less than $5,000 
to a man, or $500,000,000. 

The total cash value of human life extin- 
guished by Christian people at war with each 
other, has been the inconceivable sum of 
$18, 137,808,500. 


ee 


Tux Japanese carpenters are ingenious work 
men, and their work is done with marvelous 
neainess. A curious feature of their houses is 
that they do not contain a nail, all of their 
joints and timbers being dovetailed together by 
many ingenious devices ; and the whole work, 
even to the rafters, is as smooth as if it had 
been polished down with sandpaper. And the 
Japanese are @ neat people, for they use no 
paint to bide any blemishes of construction or 
ornamentation, no filigree work, or plaster of 
Paris gawgaws, but every stick in the building 
is ‘exposed. Kvery moruing, as regular as she 
cooks the breakfast or sweeps the floor, the 
Japanese houcewife takes a wet cloth and scours 
the whole interior of the dwelling, leaving no 
part untouched, and no stain or dirt spot to 
mar its cleanly appearance. Then the Japan- 
ese do not come into the house with muddy 
boots, bat, having covered the floor with neat 
matting, always remove the dirty sandals be- 
fore stepping upon it. 
The writer stood and watched the Japanese 
ters at theirwwork for some minutes, and 
noticed the peculiarity of their movements. 
The Japanese ter worke toward him— 
that is, instead of shoving the plain from him, he 
reaches out, sets the plane upon the board at 
arm’s length, and pulls it toward him; and he 
cuts, saws and chops in the same way ; his saws 
are fixed in handles, like a butcher's cleaver, 
and the teeth slant or rake toward the handle. 
The es are consiructed like ours, but the 
w —_-* very thin and wide. The 
adze is to the end of -a hooped stick, 
like the handle of one of the ervoked canes worn 
on the arm on our streets; and although their 
tools are different from ours, yet they are not 
awkwardly handled. . ‘ 
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onaroller. This engraving cost three thousand 
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| From President Grant : 
the best ever engraved. S. Grant. 


From Mrs. Grant: ~ 
It is a splendid portrait. Junia Garant, 
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| New Jeracy. 

| 1—William Moore. 

| 2—Charies Haight.* 

| &—John T. Bird.* 

| 4—John Hill. 

| 5&—Orestes Cleveland. 
New York. 


s 1—Henry A. Reoves.* 


| 2-Johu G. Shumaker.* 
8—Henry W. Slocum.* 
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| 6—Samuel 8. Cox.® 

| %—Harvey C. Calkin,* 

| &—James Brooks.* 

| %-Fernando Wood.* 
10—Clarkson N. Potter.* 

| 1i—Chas. H. Van Wyck, 

| 12—John H. Ketcham. 
W—Jobn A. Griswold.* 


| 14—Stephen L. Mayhem.* 


16—Adviphus H. Tanner. 
| 16—Orange Ferriss. 
| 17—William A. Wheeler. 
| 18—Stephon Paniord. 
| 1%-Charles Knapp. 
| 20—Addison H. Lattin. 
| 4l—Alex. H. Bailey 
| 22~John 0. Churchill. 
| 24~—Dennis Mcvarthy. 
2—George W. Cowles. 
256—William H. Kelsey. 
26—Giles W. Motchkiss. 
2i—Hamilton Ward. 
| 28--Noah Davis, jr 
20—Joho Fisher. 
| 30—David 8. Bennett. 
31—Po: ter Sheldon. 
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3—Oliver H. Dockery. 
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5—Israci G. Lash. 
6--Francis E. Shober.* 
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1--Peter W. Strader.* 
2—Job B. Stevenson. 
3—Robert U. Schenck. 
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1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 
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1—Samuel J. Kandall.* 
2—Charles O'Neill, 
3—Leonard Myers. 
4—William D. Kelley. 
5—0. N. Taytor. 
6—John D. Stiles.* 
7—Wash. Townsend. 
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1—Thomas A. Jouckes, 

2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
South Carolina. 
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ENGLAND AND OTHEB STATES. 


From the General's Father : 


any I have ever seen. Jesse Grant. 


From the General's Brother : 


is an excellent likeness, and the best I have seen. 
O. 8. Grant. 
From the Brother-in- Law of the General: 
It is the best likeness of the General extant. 
Dent. 
From Senator Sumner. 
Boston, September 21, 1867. 


General Grant, which is excellent in every re- 


pect. 
Faithfully, yours, Caaries Sumner. 


From Gen. George G. Meade. 

The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
artists. Very truly, yours, 

Geo. G. Meang, 
Major General U. S. A. 


From General O. O. Howard. 
War Defartment, 

Bureav or Rerverrs anp Apanvonep Lanps, 

Washington, September 19, 1867. 
J. H. Lerrierizip, Esq.: Dear Sir—When 
your portrait of General Grant was presented to 
me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. I 
admired it so much that I purchased a copy im- 

mediately. 

I take great pleasure in concurring in the 

commendations of General Meade and others. 

Very truly, yours, 0. O. Howarp. 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will send two copies of the paper and one 
copy of 


The American Agriculturist, 


one year, 48 a premium, to be mailed direct 
from the publishers. 

The Acricu.turist is a valuable Magazine, 
published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 
price for the Magazine alone is $1.50. 
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Inducement Extraordinary! 





AN ORGAN 
FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 
a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 

For a club of 90 subscribers with the money 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one 
year, and present the getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. Smith's five octave, single 
reed, 


CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 


In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
the price of which is one hundred dollars. 


For a club of 150 subscribers and the money 
($875) we will send 150 copies of oyr paper one 
years and present asa premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 


in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 
Manual, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the powerof the instrument. The 
price of this organ is $175. 


For a club of 175 subscribers and the money 
($437.60) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
one yearand present asa premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


American Church Organs, 


Five Octave, Double Reed, Oak Case, and Six 
Stops, viz: Diapason, Diapason Forte, Princi- 
pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, and Tremolo. 
This is an excellent instrument for church uses, 
and sells for $200. 


$1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 

This is a magnificent instrament, suitable for 
large churches and music halls, It has Two 
Manuals, Five.-Oetaves, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 
Octaves of Pedals, and Sixteen Stops. The 
manufactorer’s price is $1,000. 

We will present one of these splendid Organs 
to any person who shall procure and forward to 
us a club of 800 subscribers with the money, 
(2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the 
New Nationat, Ena one year. 


Subseribers from different places will be re- 
ceived on either of the above clubs; and two 
subscribers for six months wil] be counted the 
same as one for a year. ; 
Any other priced instrument made by this 
celebrated firm, in Boston, will be given as a pre- 
mium at proportionate rates. ! 
There is scarcely a church in the country with- 
number of subscribers with a little effort to se- 
burden, being distributed, will be light for each 
individual, and every subsoriber will get the 


Organ for his church. ‘ 








We want the New Nartowat Era to 


are offered as an extra inducement to ob- 
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and Aristocracy. We do not forget that a ver 


achievement will be combined and hurl 
he battlements 
doubt that local facilitated by Re- 


such as nerved it to put forth its utmost strength 


from among scores of a similar character, fully | in the earlier ee of the contests of 1864 and 
1871 | attest: 


1868. Yet our faith is clear and strong that the 
American People still bless God that, on the 
red battle-fields of our late Civil War, tre Union 


I regard Mr. Littlefield’s pestenit of myself as | Was upheld and Slavery destroyed, and will 


never consciously decide that the precious blood 
thereon D out was lavished in vain. 

Tue Trinere believes in the 1 
the great e by legitimate means to benefi- 
cent ends. T'o State Sovereignty it opposes 
indissoluble National Integrity; to Slavery for 


I do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to Blacks, Liberty for All; to Proscription, En 


franchisement ; to Popular Ignotance, Univer- 
wrathful Hate, universal and invincible Good 

orth in exultation and gratitude over the dis- 
— which impelled Man to exult in the owner- 
8 


ip and chattelhood of his fellow Man. 


less publicly, the downfall of the slaveholders’ 


Dean Sir—I thank you for the engraving of | Confederacy, and rear their children to hate 


those by whose valor and constancy its over- 


essentially from other Republicans, our convic- 
tion that magnanimity is never weakness, that 
vengeance is never politic, and that devils are 
not cut out by Beelzebub, must serve to explain 
alleged eccentricities whose perfect vindication 
we leave to Time and Reflection. 

“Tue Trisune has been, is, and must be, a 
zealous advocate of Protection to Home In- 
dustry. Regarding habitual idleness as the 
greatest foe to human progress, the bane of hu- 
man happiness, we seek to win our countrymen 
in masses from the ensnaring lures of Specula- 
tion, of Traffic, and of always over-crowded Pro- 
fessions, to the tranquil hs of Productive 
Industry. We would gladly deplete our over- 
crowded cities, where theushnde vainly jostle 
and crowd in misguided quest of ‘‘ Something 
to Do,” to cover prairies and plaina with colo- 
nies absorbed in Agriculture, Mechanics and 
Manufactures, and constantly projecting into 
the blank, void wilderness the a and the 
works of civilized Man. Holding the Protection 
of Home Industry by discriminating duties on 
imported Wares and Fabrics essential to the 
rapid, beneficent diffusion of Production in all 
its phases and departments, and so to the in- 
struction of Our people in all the gainful arts of 
Peace, we urge our countrymen to adhere to 
and uphold that policy, in undoubting faith 
that the true interest, not of a class or a section, 
but of each section and every useful class, is 
thereby subserved and promoted. 

Tue Tripune aims to be pre-eminently a 
News-paper. Its correspondents traverse every 
State, are present on every important battle-field, 
are early advised of every notable Cabinet deci- 
sion, observe the proceedings of Congress, Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, and report to us by 
telegraph all that seems of general interest. We 
have paid for one day’s momentous advices from 
Europe by Cable far. more than our entire re- 
ceipts for the issue in which those advices 
reached our readers. If lavish outlay, unsleep- 
ing vigilance, and unbouuded faith in the liber. 
ality and discernment of the reading public, will 
poss os us to make a journal which y no supe- 
rior in the ‘accuracy, variety, and freshness of 
its contents, Tax Trisune shall be such a jour- 
nal, 
To Agriculture and the subservient arts, we 
have devoted, and shall persistently devote, more 
means and space than any of our rivals. We aim 
to make Tak Wrekty TRispune such a paper as 
no farmer can afford to do without, however 
widely his politics may differ from ours. Our re- 
rts of the Cattle, Horse, Produce, and General 
arkets, are so full and accurate, our essays in 
elucidation of the farmer's calling, and our reg- 
ular reports of the Farmers’ Club and kindred 
therings, are so interesting, that the poorest 

er will find therein a mine of suggestion and 
counsel, of which he cannot remain ignorant 
without positive and serious loss. We sell Tux 
Weex y to Clubs for less than its-valne in dwel- 
lings for waste-paper ; and, th its subscrip- 
tion is already very large, we believe that a 
Half Million more farmers will take it whenever 
it shall be commended to their attention. We 
ask our friends everywhere to aid us in so com- 
mending it. 

TERMS. 


Daity Trisuxe, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annuin,. 

Sim1-Weexty Trisune, Mail Subscribers, $4 
per annum. Five copies or over, $3 each ; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten sent 
for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of Rec- 
olections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers. 

One copy, one year, 52 issues 

Five Copies, one year, 52 issues 

To One Address, all at one Post Office. 

10 Copies 

20 Copies 

50 Copies 

And One Extra Copy to each Club. 


To Names of Subscribers, all at one Post Office. 


Persons entitled to an extra copy ean, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, pos- 
tage prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
uinn; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
. Waring. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Datry Trisune, 30c., 40c., 50c., 75c., and $1 
per line; Sumi-Weexcy Tuisune, 25 and 50 
ry pes line ; Ma nag Taisuxe, $2, $8, and 

per line, aceo ing to position in the paper. 

0 subseribers wishing oh proterve Mr. Gree- 
ley’s essays on “* Wuar I Know oF Farmine,” 
and who pay the-full price, i. e., $10 for Dai.y, 
$4 for Semi- Weexcy, or $2 for Weex.y TRIBUNE, 
we will send the book, post-paid, if request be 
made at the time of subscribing. 


BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE 
OFFICE. 


Tue Taisuxe Aumanac. Price 20 cents. 
Tarsuve af mele 1888 to 1868. 
or « Busy Live. By Horace 
et, Sf pncss les of binding. Cloth $2.60. 
a» $3. 3... — #4. Half Cloth, 
. .Morocco Antique, $7. 
Powmoa, Eoonoux. By Horace Greeley. 


*riiwaate’s Heonaviics xp Mecnanics, Six- 
worth of his money in addition to securing # good | teenth ~ Large setavo. - Cloth, $5. 


‘CuusuaE ron Quinn. $1. 
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We do not underrate the forces of Prejudice | ™°*: 2-8. PERRY. 5 
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rofoundly do we realize that the contest is 
not yet ended—that Millions mourn, more or 
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* Extensive Dealers in all kinds of 


='DRY GOODS 


Of the best class for general Family Wants, 


RICH SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 
DRESS GOODS, &c. 
One Price Only, marked in Plain Figures. 
‘Wasuixetoy Crry, D. C., 
(Perry Building,) 


f Pennsylvania Avenue and Ninth Street. 


avGusTvse kB. PERRY, ) 
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_minority of the American People still D AVIS’ HOTEL, 
_ | hold in their inmost hearts that Blacks have no 

hts which Whites are bound to respect. We 
fully appreciate the desperation wherewith all 
the warring elements of hatred to Republican 
~ - against 

Republican ascendenc : 

the Presidential Election of 1872, We ‘aos house will, on the Ist of November, 1870, be re- 


1718 K STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
This well-known, commodious, and elegant 


opened, when Mr. Sr. Crater Davis, the popular 


That it is the west published likeness of our | publican feuds and dissensions, will inspire the ae pean bewgicaden ‘te ont epee 
patriotic President the following testimonials, charging host with » at fe me Rope of victory, 


and the public generally. house will be con- 
ducted on the Earopean plan. The table “all 
be supplied with the delicacies of the season. 

erms reasonable. oct27-3m* 


CROMWELL HOUSE. 


“Equal Public Privileges for All,” 


RY 
DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 
271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STRBEBT, 
(Corner of Villere Street,) 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Board and lodging by the day or week. Re- 


Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother | Will. It woyld fain do its utmost to hasten the ible for all 
gled day when the South shall vie with the toh in tay oo" a a + ogy 





“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON ST., NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 

This House possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city, having been 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 
It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
is airy, neatly kept and well arranged for the 

omotion of health, and is designed especially 
or the comfort and convenience of respectable 
families. The location is central, and in addi- 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned respectfully calls 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the 
Powe. Hovusk, and solicits their patronage. 

WM. P. POWELL, 
__ augl8-ly. Proorietor. 
‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of the 
kind in the World.”’ 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices of the Press. 

No more delightful travels are printed in the 
English language than appear perpetually in 
Harper's Magazine. They are read with equal 
interest and satisfaction by boys of every grade 
from eighteen to eighty. Its scientific papers, 
while sufficiently profound to demand the atten- 
tion ‘of the learned, are yet admirably adapted 
to the popular understanding, and designed as 
much to diffuse cotreet information concerning 
current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge.’’ The great design of 
Harper's is to give correct information and ra- 
tional amusement te the great masses of the 
people. There are few intelligent American 
families in which Harper's Magazine would not 
be an appreciated and highly-weleome guest. 
There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many zines are accumulated. Harper's is 
edited. There is not a Magazine that is printed 
which shows more intelligent pains expended on 
its articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper Magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular Magazine in 
the world.— New England Mecneelied. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1871. 
Terms: 
Harper's Magazine, one year 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar, will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4 each, in one remittance: 
or six copies for $20, without extra copy. 


Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; or 
two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete set of Harper’s Magazine, now 
comprising 41 volumes, in neat cloth binding, 
will be sent by express, freight at expense of 
purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Single vol- 
umes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, for 
binding, 58 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The ne on Harper’s Magazine is 24 cents 
a year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 
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